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WITH THE KANSAS CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF 1856.* 


Atmost a third of a century has passed 
since the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the enactment of other slave 


legislation in connection with it gave — 


warning to the people that the crisis so 
long impending was at last upon them, 
and that something more than polemics 
and the debate of theories would be de- 
manded in the troubled times so surely at 
hand. While many were filled with fear 





* Honorable Amos Townsend, who represented the 
Cleveland district in congress during several terms, 
accompanied .the congressional investigating com- 
mittee to Kansas in 1856,,as sergeant-at-arms, being 
then a young man and a fellow-townsman of Senator 
Sherman, of that committee. Upon the earnest 
solicitation of the editor, he has consented to write 
out his experiences on that memorable occasion, and 
the result is a paper not only of great historical 
value, but of the most absorbing interest, giving, as 
it does, the inside events of one of the most exciting 
episodes in American history.—[EDITOR MAGAZINE. 
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‘lest the threatening evils might not be 


averted, the majority ‘failed or refused to 


see the certain purpose of the slaveholder, 


and, taking compromise for their bed-rock 
of hope, looked for a peaceful solution of 
a question for which there could be no 
peace. 

Events of legislation, material growth, 
and the advance of the people into the 
wilderness of the west had prepared the 
way for the crisis so long delayed ; and in 
the middle of the decade of 1850 and 
1860 there was a demand for action of 
some sort at the hands of the govern- 


ment and people—decision and deed, 


rather than threats or promises or talk, 

Congress had passed the act organizing 
the territory of Kansas, and had offered to 
the people on generous terms that rich 
and attractive country, peopled as yet only 
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by the Indian ; and as the question arose 
whether or not this fair land should be laid 
under the shadow of human slavery, the 
contest between the two ideas that had so 
long been kept in outward peace only by 
general sufferance and the needs of a com- 
mon interest, awoke with a purpose that 
must needs hold its own until one should 
die at the hand of the other. In other 
words, this question of the extension or 
restriction of slavery was a great political 
problem that for many years had been dis- 
cussed in and out of congress with 
earnestness and ever increasing bitterness. 
The National legislature had vainly tried to 
settle it by passing acts of compromise, 
which a succeeding congress would repeal 
and enact new laws upon the same subject, 
thus keeping the question before the 
people, until every intelligent man and 
woman throughout the country had be- 
come interested and had taken a position 
upon the one side or the other. 

The issue was sharply defined: To na- 
tionalize slavery—to carry it into the ter- 
ritories then free, and make of them new 
slave states, or to forever prevent it and 
save the new lands of the west from being 
desecrated by the National crime. 

This had really been the contest for 
many years, but never before so boldly as- 
serted. These two distinct theories of gov- 
ernment had been traveling on parallel 
lines for many years with increasing rapid- 
ity, until they touched the border line sep- 
arating the slave state of Missouri and the 
free territory of Kansas, where the antago- 
nizing forces were irresistibly brought face 
to face, and where argument and compro- 
mise ended and the struggle for supremacy 
took the form of active, offensive and de- 
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fensive warfare. Itwas the beginning of 
the end ; and under the guiding hand of 
providence the contest was never to cease 
until after years of terrible conflict the Na- 
tion saw, in the surrender of Appomattox 
its release and expiation from the sin of 
human slavery, the inherent strength of 
the Constitution tested and proven, the 
loyalty of the American people vindicated, 
and a nation of free people, in fact as in 
name, sent forward on its grand mission to 
teach the practical lessons of free gov- 
ernment to the civilized world. 

It was here, on the virgin soil of Kan- 
sas, in sight of a slave state, that the 
slumbering demon of rebellion first woke 
into active life. The event lies so many 
years in the past that many men now ac- 
tive in public life were but children then, 
or yet unborn. To all such, as well as to 
older persons, the recital of the stirring 
events connected with the early settle- 
ment of Kansas, will seem more like ro- 
mance than reality. The events con- 
nected with the incipient stages of the re- 
bellion are therefore in danger of being lost 
sight of in the shadows of the greater 
events that followed. 

In recalling some of the incidents con- 
nected with the congressional investiga- 
tion of the affairs of the territory of 
Kansas, it is the intention to avoid, as far 
as possible, the repetition of anything con- 
tained in the valuable report of the con- 
gressional investigating committee, but to 
describe some things that occurred, not 
referred to in the committee’s report, and 
which I have never seen in print. 

It may perhaps be well to state briefly 


*a few of the leading facts that led to the 


appointment of this committee, that the 








reader may understand the circumstances 
under which it made the visit to Kansas 
at that time. The act of congress organ- 
izing the territory of Kansas was passed 
in May, 1854. Franklin Pierce, then 
President of the United States, immedi- 
ately thereafter appointed Andrew H. 


Reeder of Pennsylvania, territorial gov-— 


ernor ; Daniel Woodse of Missouri, secre- 
tary of state; —— Le Compt of Mary- 
land, United States judge ; General Don- 
aldson of Missouri, United States mar- 
shal; Andrew J. Isaacs of Louisiana, ter- 
ritorial district attorney. 

Governor Reeder did not reach Kansas 
until the following October, when he im- 
‘mediately caused a census of the actual 
residents of the territory to be taken, and 
ordered an election for delegate in con- 
gress to be held on the twenty-ninth of 
November, at which election General 
Whitfield, then late of Tennessee, received 
1,117 legal votes and 1,725 illegal votes, 
as was shown by the census taken at that 
time. 

At this time the trouble began. The 
settlers claimed that the citizens of Mis- 
souri came over in organized companies, 
voted, and controlled the election in the 
interests: of slavery, and that they would 
not submit to such action. The next 
election was for a territorial legislature 
and was held March 30, 1855, with the 
same result as the former election, fol- 
lowed by greater dissatisfaction. Loud 
complaints were made on all sides and 
the same charges of Missourians control- 
ling the election were made. Governor 
Reeder tried to have a fair election. He 
declared a large number of the elections 
illegal and ordered new ones, He be- 
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came involved in the troubles, lost the 
confidence of his own political party 
friends, and was soon thereafter removed. 
Elections now became the rule, and in less 
than two years the census had been taken 
three times and seven elections held in 
the territory. At all of these elections 
“shall the state be free or slave” was the 
controlling issue. 

There were two state constitutions pre- 
sented to congress, asking for admission 
as a state. One was known as “The Le- 
compton Constitution,” was the work of 
the pro-slavery element in the territory, 
aided by their friends from Missouri and 
other southern states, and embraced pro- 
visions that made it unquestionably a slave 
state. It was repudiated and denounced 
by a very large majority of the actual res- 
idents of the territory, and was regarded by 
everyone as a great outrage on the rights 
of citizenship. The other was what was 
known as the “ Free State Constitution.” 
It was regularly prepared by a constitu- 
tional convention, duly elected in pursu- 
ance of law and precedents, had been 
submitted to a vote of the people and 
adopted by a very large majority, the pro- 
slavery citizens and the Missourians not 
voting. Under this constitution was 
elected Dr. Charles Robinson as governor 
and a full set of state officers. They had 
never assumed to act officially, and did 
not expect to assume the duties until con- 
gress had admitted Kansas as a state. 

It was claimed, and I believe truthfully, 
that three-fourths of the actual residents 
were in favor of making Kansas a free 
state, and that all the elections were con- 
trolled by citizens of Missouri and non- 
residents who came there and voted and 






















































went away the next day. Many of them 
were well-known citizens living in Mis- 
souri. All of the territorial officers ex- 
cept Governor Reeder were outspoken in 
favor of making Kansas a slave state ; and 
he was in favor of allowing the resident 
voters to determine that question for them- 
selves at the appropriate time, but person- 
ally, I believe, was in favor of making it a 
free state. But he became very unpopu- 
lar with the leaders of his party. Presi- 
-dent Pierce removed him and appointed 
as his successor ex-Governor Wilson 
Shannon of Ohio, who also found it im- 
possible to harmonize the contending fac- 
-tions, and was himself removed in less 
than one year and General Geary of Penn- 
sylvania appointed to succeed him. But 
in a few months he also was removed, 
having failed to satisfy his own political 
party, and Robert J. Walker of Mississippi 


was appointed his successor. 

Governor Reeder and Governor Shan- 
non from time to time, during their re- 
spective terms, had made full reports of 
the condition of affairs of the territory 


to the President and to congress. Re- 
ports and protests were also sent to con- 
gress by both parties, backed by any 
amount of proof. In the meantime Gen- 
eral Whitfield was reélected delegate from 
the territory. Ex-Governor A. H. Reeder 
contested his claim to a seat on the ground 
‘that he (Reeder) had received a very 
large majority of all the votes cast by 
actual residents of the territory. 

In this condition of affairs, congress 
could find no safe basis for congressional 
legislation in aid of the settlers, or to de- 
termine who was elected delegate in con. 
gress from the territory. Such was the 
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situation in March, 1856, when congress 
adopted a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee of three of its members to go im- 
mediately to Kansas with full power to 
take testimony covering all the questions 
at issue, and report all the facts to con- 
gress at the earliest possible day. The 
speaker appointed William A. Howard of 
Michigan, John Sherman of Ohio and 
Mordecai Oliver of Missouri. The com- 
mittee was regarded as one of great im- 
portance at the time, as the whole country 
was greatly agitated on the subject of 
the Kansas troubles. 

William A. Howard was past middle 
age, thoroughly educated, a lawyer by 
profession, and a man of ability and very 
high character. John Sherman was a 
young man, a lawyer by profession, had 
enjoyed a large practice for more than 
ten years before he entered congress and 
was now serving his first term. He wasa 
good speaker, a clear thinker and a strong, 
logical reasoner. Mordecai Oliver was 
also a lawyer, past middle age, able, 
courteous, cultured and indolent. He 
represented the border district in Mis- 
souri, and was probably appointed for that 
reason. He did not wish to serve, and 
had no heart in the investigation. It was 
conceded by all that the committee was 
composed of strong and fair men. 

At that time I lived in Mansfield, Ohio, 


‘and was surprised to receive a telegram 


from John Sherman asking if I would 
accept the position of sergeant-at-arms 
and accompany the committee to Kansas. 
I answered that I would, and immediately 
received a telegram that I was appointed, 
and the committee would be ready to 
start in three days. The officers ap- 
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pointed by the committee to accompany 
them were as follows: Clerks—G. G. 
Fogg, Concord, New Hampshire; John 
S. Bowen of Pennsylvania, and S. P. 
Hanscom of Boston; official reporter, 
William Blair Lord of Washington ; ser- 
geants-at-arms, Amos Townsend of Ohio 
and John Upton of Albany, New York. 
Afterwards, in Kansas, John T. Hughes 
of Missouri was appointed assistant clerk, 
and H. J. Komer of Kansas assistant 
sergeant-at-arms. 

The committee and the subordinate 
officers arrived at St. Louis April 10, 
where they were joined by ex-Governor 
Andrew H. Reeder and General J. H. 
Whitfield, the delegate in congress, the 
right to whose seat was contested by 
Reeder. The committee had invited 
these two gentlemen to accompany them 
and to be present at the investigation at 
their own expense, if they desired to do 
so, which invitation they accepted. 

It must be borne in mind that the task 
which confronted the committee was some- 
thing vastly different from a like journey 
to Kansas, in these modern days of ease 
and comfort of travel, of established gov- 
ernment, of quiet and safety. The region 
west of St. Louis was practically a wilder- 
ness, with here and there a small and rude 
hamlet ; the territory of Kansas was filled 
with men ready to wage war with each 
other at the word, and such law and order 
as prevailed was only such by the suffer- 
ance of those by whem those frequent 
reigns of violence were caused and con- 
tinued. With the exception of a local 
road from St. Louis to Jefferson City, 
there was no railroad or telegraph line 
west of the place first named. In short, the 
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great and prosperous state of Kansas, that 
to-day stands so near to the front among 
the great commonwealths beyond the 
Mississippi, was only a germ out of which 
much might come, or that might be for- 
ever crushed by the very evils a remedy 
for which it was the duty of this commit- 
tee to discover. I can see no grander 
evidence of the stride forward our country 
has taken in three decades than to lay 
the Kansas of 1856 beside that of 1888. 
After a day’s stay at St. Louis, we took 
a steamboat to Kansas City, which we 
reached in about three days, arriving there 
on the fourteenth instant. The great and 
busy city of eighty thousand inhabitants, 
and railroad lines leading in all directions, 
that now stands on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, and to which a tide of emigration 
and prosperity rolls steadily trom north 
and east—promising even greater things 
than those that have yet been—has little 
left to remind us of the frontier settlement 
of four or five hundred people that lay 
back of the wharf to which our boat was 
tied. A fairly good new hotel, kept by 
the Eldridge brothers, was the best build- 
ing in the town, and, in fact, the only brick 
or stone building in it. The houses, to 
the number of a couple of hundred, 
were’ scattered around over the hills 
and valleys, or more properly gullies. 
The town was located on the line be- 
tween the state of Missouri and Kan- 
sas territory, on an exceedingly rough 
piece of land, to the surprise of all 
when so much beautiful level land lay in 
sight all around it. The reason given was 
the fact that at this point on the Missouri 
river the banks were of solid rock, and, al- 
though rugged, high bluffs formed the 
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shore for a mile or two each way at this 
point ; for several miles above and below 
there was nothing but beautiful bottom 
lands. But the shore lines of the latter 
were constantly changing by the action of 
the currents, which sometimes swept away 
several hundred feet in a single year. This 
is true of the Missouri river for hundreds 
of miles, and it is difficult to find a safe 
place to build a village or city. 

The committee remained here a few 
days, where they received an official com- 
munication from Colonel E. V. Sumner, in 
command at Fort Leavenworth, inviting 
them to hold their sessions at the fort, 
where he said they would certainly be safe, 
but offered such protection as they might 
desire at other points, should they require 
it. The committee wrote a courteous 
answer declining to meet at the fort, and 
expressing the opinion that nothing would 
occur requiring the services of the military. 
The committee remained here long 
enough only to secure an outfit, which 
consisted principally of two saddle-horses 
and equipments, blankets, etc., and then 
proceeded to Lecompton, then the seat of 
the territorial government, where, with as 
little delay as possible, copies were made 
of the records of the three censuses that 
had been taken of the inhabitants of the 
territory ; also copies of the poll-books, 
tally sheets and election returns of the 
various elections held in the territory from 
its first organization, which were there on 
file at the seat of government. It was 
fortunate that this was done so early and 
promptly, as one week later I doubt very 
much whether it could have been done at 
all. These abstracts and copies of the 
records were made the basis of the inves- 
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tigation and the key to the outrageous 
frauds that had characterized all the elec- 
tions that had taken place in the territory. 
Those who had been engaged in these 
frauds never ceased to regret that such 
copies had been permitted to be taken. 
Lecompton was a small village of a few 
hundred inhabitants. The state house was 
a one-story building, rudely built and 
poorly furnished. The place also pos- 
sessed a frame hotel, badly furnished, the 
bar-room of which was the largest, most 
important and best patronized part of the 
house ; the bedrooms were large, with ten 
or fifteen beds or cots and very little else ; 
the dining-room was long and narrow, 
capable of seating about thirty people, 
with not much to eat and that badly 
cooked, but with plenty of drink. The 
governor, United States judge and all the 
territorial officers were supposed to live 
here, and some of them did stay here. 
The town was full of people day and night. 
A feeling of unrest and excitement pre- 
vailed everywhere. The air was filled 
with rumors and fights, while riots and 
murders were frequent. All questions 
were determined and discussed from the 
standpoint of free or slave state. This 
state of feeling prevailed throughout the 
territory. It was undoubtedly the out- 
growth of the unprecedented social and 
political condition of affairs from the day 
the territory was organized. In less than 
two years the census had been taken three 
times and seven territorial elections held ; 
they had already had two governors and 
were awaiting the arrival of the third. 
Law and order were things unknown. 
“Border ruffians’” and “abolition 
hordes” were the terms employed to 





designate the two leading parties. At 
every election there were twice as many 
votes cast as there were residents in the 
territory, as was shown by the census. It 
was charged, and not denied, that Mis- 
sourians came over the line at all the elec- 
tions, voted and marched back again. 
This terrible state of affairs made it a most 
desirable camping ground for a set of bad 
men, gamblers, tramps and dead-beats 
from all over the country, who cared 
nothing about slave or free state, but 
took advantage of the excitement to rob, 
steal and even murder in the name of the 
one side or the other, as the case might 
be. Every man seemed to go well armed, 
prepared to attack or defend against at- 
tack. With rare exceptions no effort was 
made to conceal their arms, but on the 
contrary, pains were taken to parade them. 
The majority wore a belt, sometimes 
under blouse or coat, sometimes outside, 
from which was suspended at least two 
pistols. Occasionally, in addition to the 
pistols at the belt, a man would be seen 
with a bowie-knife in his boot, which he 
always wore high, with the handle of the 
knife outside so he could readily grasp it, 
and occasionally a rifle would be slung 
across his back. ‘This may seem absurd, 
but I have seen crowds where as many as 
one in ten would be armed in this way. 
It was generally understood that really 
brave men didnot make a show of their 
arms. This species of bravado was evi- 
dence of a want of real courage; never- 
theless a great many people were killed 
and assassinated. I had provided myself 
with a good thirty-eight calibre pistol, but 
finding nearly everyone I met with so 
many war implements, I felt ashamed of 
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my one little pistol, so I put it in my trunk 
and never took it out until I returned home, 
I relied for my protection upon the United 
States commission which I had in my 
pocket, and soft words. I had occasion 
to show my commission a great many 
times to avoid arrest or to obtain my re- 
lease when I was arrested. Finally I ob- 
tained a certificate of character, or pass, 
from prominent leaders of the pro-slavery 
party, so-called, such as General String- 
fellow, whose pass I found better than the 
United States commission. 

The committee met in Lawrence on the 
twenty-third. The place that has now be- 
come a large and prosperous city was then 
only a small village of one thousand 
people. The sessions were held at what 
was Called the Free-State hotel, a large, fine, 
stone building, four stories high, probably 
the best and most costly building at that 
time in the territory, Lawrence, at that 
time, as seen from the hills just above it, 
presented the appearance of a beleaguered 
city. Rifle-pits, earth-works and bastions 
were constructed on all sides, to which ap- 
proaches could be made by an attacking 
party. We were informed that this was 
done in the fall of 1855, and was to en- 
able the citizens to defend themselves 
against the attacks of what was called an 
organized mob, mostly from Missouri, led 
by the sheriff of Douglas county. It 
seems thatsome time in the fall of 1855 S. J. 
Jones, sheriff of Douglas county, a bad and 
dangerous man and a terror to all the citi- 
zens, came to Lawrence and arrested a 
man for some small offence, and on his way 
to Lecompton with his prisoner in the 
evening, he was met by a little band of men 
who took his prisoner from him—the very 
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thing that Jones wanted done. He im- 
mediately called on Governor Shannon, 
stated the facts in his own way and asked 
for military force of three thousand men 
to aid him in making the arrest of the 
scoundrels who had taken his prisoner. 
The governor, without duly considering the 
gravity of such a thing, at once issued an 
order to Major-General W. P. Richardson, 
commanding the First military division of 
the territory, and to General J.A. Strickler, 
commanding the Second military division, 
setting forth briefly the facts as told him 
by Sheriff Jones and directing them to as- 
semble the military without delay and to 
report to Sheriff Jones at Lecompton, etc. 
This was the beginning of what well-nigh 
proved a bloody battle. 

The people of Lawrence and surround- 
ing country were kept advised of what was 
going on and immediately commenced 
preparations for defense. 

To give the reader a little insight into 
the real condition of affairs here at that 
time, I will quote a few paragraphs from 
the order issued by Goyernor Shannon call- 
ing for the military, and also from his re- 
port to the President of the United States 
giving an account of what afterwards oc- 
curred in relation to the same transaction. 
After setting forth the facts he says: 


Warrants will be issued against these men and 
placed in the hands of the sheriff of Douglas county 
for execution. He has written to me demanding 
three thousand men to aid him in the execution of 
the process of the law and the preservation of the 
peace. You are, therefore, hereby ordered to col- 
lect together as large a force as you can in your 
division, and repair without delay to Lecompton 
and report yourself to S. J. Jones, the sheriff of 
Douglas county, together with a number of your 
fotces, and render to him all the aid and assistance 
in your power, if required, in the execution of any 
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legal process in his hands. The forces under your 
command are to be used for the sole purpose of 
aiding the sheriff in executing the law and for no 
other purpose. 


This is signed, ‘‘ Wilson Shannon, gov- 
ernor,” and sent to the address of Major 
William P. Richardson. A similar order 
was issued to General H. J. Strickler. 

The following extract is taken from his 
report addressed to His Excellency 
Franklin Pierce, dated December 11, 


1855: 


Armed men were seen rushing from all quarters 
towards Lawrence, some to defend the place, others 
to demolish it. The orders I had issued to Major- 
General Richardson and General Strickler had 
brought to the sheriff of Douglas county a very in- 
adequate force for his protection when compared 
with the forces in the town of Lawrence. Indeed, 
the militia of the territory being wholly unorganized, 
no force could be obtained except those who volun- 
tarily tendered their aid to the sheriff or to General 
Richardson and Strickler. The whole force thus 
obtained did not amount to more than three or four 
hundred men, badly armed and wholly unprepared 
to resist the forces in Lawrence, which amounted at 
that time to some six hundred men, all remarkably 
well armed with Sharp's rifles and other weapons, 
These facts became known across the line in the 
state of Missouri. Large numbers of men from that 
state in regular bodies rushed to the county of 
Douglas, and many of them enrolled themselves in 

“the sheriff's posse. . . . I proceeded as rapidly 
as possible to the camp of General Strickler beyond 
Wakarusa, six miles east of Lawrence, and arrived 
in camp about three o'clock in the morning of the 
sixth instant. I found that General Strickler as 
well as General Richardson had very judiciously 
adopted the policy of incorporating into their respec- 
tive commands all the irregular forces that had ar- 
rived. This was done with the view of subjecting 
them to military orders and discipline, and to pre- 
vent any unlawful acts or outbreaks. The great 
danger to be apprehended was from an unauthorized 
attack on the town of Lawrence, which was being 
strongly fortified and had about one thousand and 
fifty well armed men to defend it, with two pieces 

of artillery; while on the other side there was 
probably in all nearly two thousand men, many of 
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them indifferently armed, but having a strong park 
of artillery. I found in the camp at Wakarusa a 
deep and settled feeling of hostility against the op- 
posing forces in Lawrence, and apparently a fixed 
determination to attack that place and demolish it 
and the presses, and take possession of their arms. 
It seemed to be a universal opinion in the camp that 
there was no safety to the Law and Order party (a 
party they called themselves) in the territory, while 
the other party were permitted to retain their 
Sharp's rifles—an instrument used wholly for war 
purposes. After mingling with all the leading men 
in the Wakarusa camp, and urging on them the 
importance of avoiding a conflict of arms, that such 
a step would probably light the torch of civil war and 
endanger the very Union itself, I still found there 
was 4 strong desire with all and a fixed determina- 
tion with many to compel the forces in Lawrence to 
give up thelr arms. 66k 
Early in the morning of the seventh instant I re- 
paired to the camp at Lawrence and found them 
busily engaged in their fortifications and in drilling 
their forces, and had a full and satisfactory interview 
with the committee appointed by the forces in 
Lawrence, in relation to the impending difficulties. 
So far as the execution of the laws was concerned, 
we had no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory un- 
derstanding. It was at once agreed that the laws of 
the territory should have their regular course, and 
that those who disputed their validity should, if they 
desired to do so, test that question in the judicial 
tribunals of the country; that in the meantime no 
resistance should be made to their due execution, 
and the citizens of Lawrence and vicinity were, when 
properly called on, to aid in the arrest of anyone 
charged with their violation, and to aid and assist in 
the preservation of the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. While on my part I gave them every assur- 
ance in my power that they should be protected in all 
their rights and defended against any unlawful ag- 
gressions, it is proper that I should say that they 
claimed that a large majority of them had always 
held and inculcated the same views. The assur- 
ances I received entirely satisfied me that no one 
against whom a writ had issued was then in Law- 
rence; that they had fled, and that they were 
harboring and concealing or defending no one 
against whom a writ had beenissued. This was en- 
tirely satisfactory and all that had been desired, but 
to satisfy the forces that surrounded Lawrence, sothat 
they could be induced to retire in order, was the great 
difficulty to be overcome. To issue an order to the 
sheriff to disband his posse, and to General Rich- 
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ardson and Strickler to disband their forces, would 
have been to let loose this large body of men who 
would have been left without control, to follow the 
impulses of their feelings, which evidently was to at- 
tack and disarm the people of Lawrence. . . . 

Early in the morning of the eighth, through the 
influence of some of the leading men, I procured thir- 
teen of the leading captains in the Wakarusa camp to 
be appointed a committeeto confer with a committee 
from the Lawrence camp, to meet at Franklin, mid- 
way between the two hostile forces. I proceeded to 
the Lawrence camp and returned to Franklin in the 
evening with the committee, where the peace inter- 
view took place. This interview, which lasted for 
some time, resulted in producing a better state of 
feeling, and the committee from the Wakarusa camp 
were satisfied to retire without doing anything more, 
and so reported to the army. This, with the active 
exertions of myself and others, produced a better feel- 
ing among the men, and by daylight on the morning 
of the ninth I felt I could with safety order the forces 
to disband, and accordingly did so. They retired in 
good order, and refrained from any act of violence, 
but it was evident there was a silent dissatisfaction 
at the course I had taken. 


The above furnishes some idea as to 
why Lawrence was found in such warlike 
condition ; and yet, even the bravery of 
the men who had its defense in hand did 
not prevent destruction and almost irrep- 
arable ruin from overtaking it at a later 
date. Before leaving this phase of the 
border troubles, mention may be briefly 


made of the attack which was made upon 


the place in May, 1856, even while the 
congressional committee was in session at 
Leavenworth.* Lawrence was in the 
midst of a free state community, and was 
accordingly under the ban of the pro- 
slavery party. The attack occurred on 
May 21. The forces employed were at 
first under command of John B, Donald- 
son, United States marshal, and afterwards 





* For many of the facts that follow concerning this 
attack, the author is under obligation to Judge F. G. 
Adams, secretary of the Kansas Historical society. 
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of S. J. Jones, the pro-slavery sheriff of the 
county. These were both civil officers, 
who had writs to execute for the arrest of 
citizens of Lawrence, charged with treason 
and other political offences, and for the 
abatement of what were termed nuisances, 
namely, the printing offices of the Herald 
of Freedom and the Free-State newspaper 
and the Free-State hotel. The writs had 
been issued under indictments of a grand 
jury in pursuance of instructions given by 
United States Judge Lecompte, the chief- 
justice of the territory. The forces were 
chiefly from Missouri and other slave 
states, and had been organized as territo- 
rial militia. Many of them had been for 
some weeks posted in various convenient 
localities for the object of overawing the 
free-state settlers, and aiding the civil 
officers, as they said, to enforce the laws— 
the laws which had the year before been 
enacted by the usurping legislature elected 
by Missouri votes, and which laws were 
repudiated by the free-state settlers. 
These forces were called out, and had 
been brought to the vicinity of Law- 
rence by a proclamation of the United 
States marshal to aid him in executing the 
writs. General David R. Atchison, late 
United States senator from Missouri, and 
acting vice-president, had crossed the 
Kansas river at Lecompton with the 
Platte County, Missouri, rifles and two 
pieces of artillery. The Kickapoo rangers, 
under Captain Dunn, reinforced by pro- 
slavery men from Leavenworth and 
Weston, Missouri, had marched to the 
same point. Colonel John H. String- 
fellow, with Captain Palmer’s company of 
South Carolinians from Atchison, had 
also gathered there, These reinforced the 
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different camps under Colonel Wilkes of 
Carolina and Colonel Titus of Florida, 
who were encamped between Lecompton 
and Lawrence. Colonel A. G. Boone 
from Westport, Missouri, with several 
other pro-slavery leaders from that place 
and also from Liberty and Independence 
at the head of bodies of armed men, 
or to take command of companies that 
had preceded them, marched across 
the frontier a day or two before the 
twenty-first. They formed a camp on the 
southeastern side of Lawrence, under 
command of Colonel Buford of Alabama. 
The forces thus congregated numbered 
from five to eight hundred men, partly 
mounted, partly on foot, and were mostly 
armed—Missourians, Carolinians, Georg- 
ians, Alabamians and all—with Missis- 
sippi rifles and bayonets. ‘l'hese arms were 
United States arms ; they belonged to the 
territory and were in charge of the Federal 
appointees of the territory. Besides the 
artillery brought by Atchison, there were 
other two pieces of cannon in their hands. 
They marched in the night time, and, 
shortly after sunrise on the morning of the 
twenty-first, were drawn up and posted on 
Mount Oread, overlooking Lawrence. 
The cannon were planted completely 
commanding the town. 

Thus supported, Deputy United States 
Marshal W. P. Fain, taking a few men 
with him, went into town with his writs 
and arrested two of the citizens, Judge G. 
W. Smith and Colonel George W. Deitz- 
ler. He met with no opposition, was 
treated courteously, and took dinner at 
the Free-State hotel. Then with his pris- 
oners he returned to the hill, Mount 
Oread, where he addressed his large posse 

















of five or eight hundred men, and told 
them that he had no further need of their 
services, but that Sheriff Jones had some 
processes to serve and that they would 
hold themselves in readiness to go with 
him. 

Towards three o’clock Sheriff Jones rode 
into town accompanied by some twenty 
armed men. Halting in front of the Free- 
State hotel he called for General S.C. 
Pomeroy, who was a member of a com- 
mittee of safety which had been appointed 
by the citizens. Jones demanded the 
surrender of. the cannon and other arms 
in the possession of the citizens. The 
cannon were given up to him and he also 
took a few rifles. While he was thus en- 
gaged, the forces on Mount Oread, under 
Atchison, Buford, Stringfellow and Titus, 
marched down the hill toward the south 
end of Lawrence, dragging their cannon 
with them. They formed in a hollow 
square on the prairie, amongst the houses 
in the suburbs, where Atchison made a 
speech, which was reported to have been 
in these words : 

Boys, to-day I am a Kickapoo ranger, by G—d ! 
This day we have entered Lawrence with ‘‘ Southern 
Rights " inscribed upon our banner, and not one 
d—d Abolitionist dared to fire a gun. 

Now, boys, this is the happiest day of my life. We 
have entered the d—d town and taught the d—d 
Abolitionists a southern lesson which they will re- 
member till the day they die. And now, boys, we 
will go in again, with our highly honorable Jones, and 
test the strength of that d—d Free-State hotef, and 
teach the Emigrant Aid company that Kansas shall 
be ours. Boys, ladies should, and I hope will, be 
Tespected by every gentleman, but when a woman 
takes upon herself the garb of a soldier by carrying 
a Sharp's rifle, then she is no longer worthy of re- 
spect. Trample her under your feet as you would a 
snake! Come on, boys! Now do your duty to 


yourselves and your southern friends. Your duty I 
know you will do. If one man or woman dare stand 
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lead. 


The posse formed into line and marched 
into the town. The first place attacked 
was the printing office of the newspaper 
called the Free-State. The posse entered 
the office, broke the press and other arti- 
cles, and then took them out and threw 
them into the Kansas river, throwing 
books, papers, and other articles into the 
street, or carrying them away with them. 
The office of the other newspaper, the 
Herald of Freedom, was next treated in a 
like manner. 

The next step was the destruction of the 
Free-State hotel, which, like the news- 
paper offices, had been indicted as a nui- 
sance. The hotel had been described in 
the indictment as “the building known as 
the ‘Free-State hotel’ in Lawrence, con- 
structed with the view to military occupa- 
tion and defence, regularly parapeted and 
port-holed for the use of cannon and small 
arms, designed as a stronghold of resist- 
ance to law, thereby endangering the pub- 
lic safety and encouraging rebellion and 
sedition in this country.” 

The posse planted their artillery in front 
of the hotel, which was now cleared of 
people. Atchison aimed the first gun 
fired at it. He-stooped over the gun; “A 
little higher, boys,” he said, “a little lower 
—a little higher. That's it, boys; let her 
rip!” Bang went the gun, the ball miss- 
ing the hotel altogether, going clear over 
it. The next gunner was rather more suc- 
cessful, putting a ball through the top 
corner at the right. Some fifty rounds 
were fired, when, finding it slow business, 
an effort was made with kegs of gunpowder 
to blow the building up. That failing, 
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fire was communicated, and soon the 
building was a mass of flame. This done, 
the town was quite indiscriminately pil- 
laged by the posse. It was estimated 
that nearly a hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of property was either stolen 
or destroyed. The closing act was the 
burning of Governor Robinson’s * dwell- 
ing which stood upon the brow of Mount 
Oread, where the posse had assembled 
early that morning. This had been 
plundered through the day, and at night 
was set on fire; and the pyramid of flame 
from the mount lighted up the pathway of 
the retreating army. The University of 
Kansas now occupies the summit of Mount 
Oread. 

The only personal knowledge had by 
any of our party of the events above nar- 
rated may be found in this incident: 
The writer had occasion to go to Law- 
rence on official business, and,-of course, 
went on horseback, there being no rail- 
roads, and as he approached the place 
found himself suddenly within the picket 
lines of the military, was promptly ar- 
rested and taken to headquarters, where 
he was presented to the general in com- 





* It may be said in passing, that Dr. Robinson was 
a man of great ability, courageous and fearless, but 
withal was very prudent. His life was threatened. 
He had a handsome residence, where he lived, 
on the hill above described. He, accompanied by 
his wife, was going east, The congressional com- 
mittee placed in his possession a considerable por- 
tion of the testimony that had been taken up to that 
time. He was arrested on some fictitious warrant, a 
few miles below Kansas City, and returned to the ter- 
titory and placed in the jail at Leavenworth. His wife 
was permitted to go on her journey, the cfficers hav- 
ing no process against her. She fortunately had 
copies of the testimony concealed on her person, 
which fact was not known, and arrived safely at St. 
Louis, where both she and the testimony were safe. 
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mand and released, but advised to go 
back to Leavenworth, as it would not be 
safe to go to Lawrence at that time. 

But to return to the work of the com- 
mittee: When we arrived at Lawrence, 
the town was filled with earnest, intelligent 
people, all seemingly in favor of making 
Kansas a free state by lawful methods, 
representing undoubtedly in this three- 
fourths of the actual settlers in the terri- 
tory. Two days after our arrival at Law- 
rence, when we were fairly at work, this 
same Sheriff Jones came down from 
Lecompton, as he said, to serve a process 
of some kind, and was accompanied by 
a military company, who pitched their 
tents for the night near the Free-State 
hotel. Jones was extremely unpopular 
and had made a great many enemies. He 
was an intense pro-slavery man, and in a 
vindictive manner had abused his official 
authority, was a terror to many, and 
hated by all. Unfortunately, during the 
evening, after dark, he was seated in a 
tent with his back against the side, and 
someone who undoubtedly had a_per- 
sonal grudge against him, seeing him, 
slipped up behind the tent, shot him in 
the back, and disappeared and was never 
discovered. It was a cowardly, brutal 
assault, and was disapproved of by every 
man there, but did not inflict a dangerous 
wound. Still it was called an attempted 
assassination committed by the “ free-state 
horde,” and served to increase the bitter 
feeling already at fighting heat. Jones 
was taken next day to Franklin. He 
recovered in a few weeks, but this was 
the last we saw of him. 

It was claimed by General Whitfield 
and Mr. Oliver that it was not safe to 











remain in Lawrence, and they insisted on 
adjourning to Fort Leavenworth, but the 
majority of the committee thought other- 
wise, that they had nothing to do with 
these personal quarrels and troubles, and 
continued right along until May 8, when 
another incident occurred that made 
things still more lively. Ex-Governor 
Reeder was most cordially hated by the 
extreme pro-slavery men who wanted to 
drive him out of the territory, or get rid 
of him in a summary manner, as he was 
aiding the committee in obtaining very 
many ugly-looking facts. Reeder had a 
good many personal friends among the 
pro-slavery people, who kept him advised 
of all that was being done. 

It happened that the grand jury of the 
United States court, then in session at 
Lecompton, found some kind of an in- 
dictment against Andrew H. Reeder, and 
a warrant was issued for his arrest, and a 
deputy United States marshal by the name 
of Fain, a native of Georgia, who had 
been in the territory about two weeks, 
was sent to make the arrest. On the 
eighth of May, in the afternoon, Fain 
came after his man. The town was filled 
with people, and the large dining room 
in which the committee was taking testi- 
mony was crowded with men, when Fain 
elbowed his way in and told me that he 
had a warrant for the arrest of ex-Gov- 
ernor Reeder, and would like to see him. 

Reeder was sitting at the table examin- 
ing awitness. Fain looked alittle shaky, 
as the house was so full of earnest men, 
and a murmur seemed to be passing 
around that he did not like. 

I spoke to Governor Reeder, to whom 
Fain read his warrant, thus formally mzk- 
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ing his arrest. Reeder explained the mat- 
ter to the committee and asked them to 
protect him from arrest under the 
constitutional provision which privileged 
members of congress from arrest except 
for treason, felony, etc., but the commit- 
tee, after consultation, decided that they 
had no power or authority to protect him ; 
that if he had such a right, under the cir- 
cumstances he must enforce it himself. 

Reeder then said to Fain that he un- 
derstood from reliable sources that this 
was a set-up job to get him to Lecomp- 
ton, where it had already been arranged 
to mob or hang him, or at least to incar- 
cerate him in a prison; that he would 
not submit to arrest and warned Fain to 
keep hands off, as he was prepared to de- 
fend himself and would doso. He then 
took a pistol out of his pocket, cocked it, 
laid it on the table, sat down and resumed ~ 
the examination of the witness. 

Fain, white with fear, for which no one 
could blame him, now wanted only to get 
away without his prisoner. We helped 
him out at the side door and rode ou: of 
town with him to protect him, as he feared 
an attack. When he got beyond the cor- 
poration limits he put his horse to a run 
and, I suppose, never stopped until he 
reached Lecompton. That was the last 
that I ever saw of Marshal Fain. He, 
however, promptly made his return to the 
court, no doubt setting forth the facts 
strongly, which produced great excitement 
at Lecompton. 

Judge Lecompte, a bitter partisan, fond 
of his cups, was furious, and ordered Mar- 
shal Donaldson to call immediately for 
a posse comitatus to aid him in arresting 
ex-Governor Reeder at all hazards, dead 
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or alive, as the law must be upheld. Mar- 
shal Donaldson issued an inflammatory 
circular that very evening, calling men to 
assemble at Lecompton to aid in arresting 
Andrew H. Reeder, who had attacked a 
deputy United States marshal and defied 
the laws of the territory. This call was 
quickly circulated all along the line of the 
Missouri river in the border counties in 
Missouri, and in less than twenty-four 
hours fifteen hundred men reported them- 
selves to Marshal Donaldson as a posse 
comitatus. They promptly picketed all the 
crossings of the Missouri river and espe- 
cially at Kansas City. Search was kept 
up for about three weeks. 

While this was going on, however, 
Reeder was not idle. He was told by 
his pro-slavery friends the night after the 
attempted arrest that he must get out of 
the territory within twenty-four hours or 
his life would not be worth a straw. 
Reeder was a man of courage and hated 
to go, but his best and most trusted friends 
of both parties insisted upon his doing.so. 

That same night, about eleven o’clock, 
he started with a trusted friend in a buggy 
with ore horse and drove thirty miles to 
Kansas City, arriving there just at day- 
light, none too soon, as Marshal Donald- 
son, anticipating such a move on his part, 
sent some officers to Kansas City that 
night, who, after circulating what they 
termed a proclamation for Reeder’s ar- 
rest, went to bed and had not yet arisen at 
the time of his arrival. 

The hotel where Reeder was left by his 
friend was kept by the Eldridge brothers, 
free-state men and great friends of the 
hunted governor. Colonel Eldridge took 
in the situation at once, told Reeder that 
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he could not get away, and would be ar- 
rested in less than an hour if he did not 
disguise himself and stop right where he 
was. Reeder was a man about fifty five 
years of age. His hair was silver gray, 
worn long, with side whiskers and mus- 
tache of the same: color. He dressed 
neatly, and-while not foppish was vain of 
his personal appearance and was really a 
handsome man. He was a Pennsylvanian 
and could talk ‘‘ Dutch” like a native. 
This was most fortunate for him. In less 
than one hour his hair was cut short and 
colored black. His face was clean shaved, 
and his fine clothes gave place to a suit 
of blue cotton, such as is usually worn by 
a German porter recently from the old 
country. His nicely fitting, fine shoes 
were exchanged fora pair of heavy bro- 
gans. He looked like a first-class porter, 
ready to respond to the call of the land- 
lord. 

The disguise was effected none too soon. 
In less than one hour after Reeder’s ar- 
rival, a detachment of well armed men rode 
up to the hotel and surrounded it with 
pickets, and demanded the surrender of 
ex-Governor Reeder. When told he was 
not in the house the commander “ swore 
like a trooper,” and proceeded to search 
the house from cellar to garret. In the 
meantime Mr. Reeder was playing porter, 
looking after the horses of those who were 
there to make his arrest. A guard was 
kept stationed at-this house for several 
days, and the house was searched from 
top to bottom every day, Reeder still do- 
ing the work of a porter, talking -Dutch, 
watering their horses, and taking a dime 
or quarter for it whenever he had the op- 
portunity. He could not get away for 


















three weeks. He then packed his little 
dunnage ina red cotton handkerchief, took 
an axe_on his shoulder, crossed the river, 
and walked from there down to Fort Inde- 
pendence, about six miles, trying to get a 
job of chopping wood. Failing to find em- 
ployment, he waited on the wharf at Inde- 
pendence until the arrival of a boat. 

When one appeared he secured passage 
as a deck passenger, and on its arrival at 
St. Charles, on the Missouri, was again set 
ashore, and under the guidance of friends 
who happened to be aboard, proceeded 
across country twelve miles to the Missis- 
sippi, where he was ferried across to Illi- 
nois, where he proceeded by cars to Chi- 
cago and safety. It was never my good 
fortune to again meet him, although hear- 
ing from him frequently. 

This dramatic episode of danger and 
flight, and of safety won only by cool 
courage, an adaptation of means to circum- 
stances, and the loyalty of friends in an 
hour of need, illustrates somewhat the 
troubled and aggressive spirit of the time, 
and the dangers in which men were 
placed who attempted to confront the 
slave-power in any fearless discharge of 
duty. Governor Reeder had gone to the 
territory with full credentials of power, the 
representative in person of the govern- 
ment and the sovereignty of the people, 
backed apparently by all authority that 
could be thus conveyed, and expecting to 
administer the laws as he best understood 
them—the first man of the territory, and 
the last, apparently, against whom a 
threatening hand would dare be raised. 
But he fell under the displeasure of those 
who had staked everything upon the ex- 
tension of slavery, and when he left the 
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soil of Kansas it was as a fugitive, driven 
in desperate haste by night, with death 
the penalty of capture, disguised in a garb 
of the lowliest character, compelled even 
to forego the language of his native land, 
the pursuer upon his track with bloody 
purpose, and so hemmed in by danger 
that it was almost a miracle that he at last 
placed the broad Mississippi between him- 
self and his foes, and reached a point 
where the flag could give him safety in 
fact as in name. 

But to return to Lawrence. The morn- 
ing after Reeder left, soon after sunrise, 
United States Marshal Donaldson, with 
about two or three hundred men—a part of 
his posse comitatus—atrived in Lawrence 
looking after Reeder. They were about 
as tough a looking set of men as one could 
find. Every man was armed with a Sharp’s 
rifle, pistols and bowie-knife. I think 
there were arms enough in that party to 
satisfactorily equip a full regiment of Mex- 
ican guerrillas. They searched the hotel 
and the town. They could not be made to 
believe that Reeder was not hidden some- 
where, and it is needless to say that they 
were very mad. A part of the force was 
left there for several days to watch for 
him. 

The committee went right along with 
the investigation, taking no part in the 
outside events. A week later, having 
finished the investigation at Lawrence, we 
went to Topeka and then to Pawnee, 
and from thence to Leavenworth, arriving 
on the fifteenth of May and remaining 
until about the thirty-first. As would be 
expected, Leavenworth was stirred to 
fever-heat by what had been going on, and 
fears were entertained by some of the citi- 


































zens that the members of the committee 
would be mobbed, or at least insulted. 
Evidences were given of a foundation for 
that fear, but no attack was made. . The 
sessions of the committee were held in a 
large hall, where one day a company of 
about one hundred men, who styled them- 
-selves “ regulators,” dressed in red shirts 
and red pantaloons and slouch hats, 
armed with pistols and bowie-knives, 
marched in and broke into squadrons. It 
was evident that they intended to in- 
timidate and drive the committee away 
and break up the session, but the commit- 
tee kept right on at its work and paid no 
attention to them. Seeing that they did 
not scare anyone they marched out, went 
across the street, picked up a couple of 
fellows that had a store there, marched 
them down to a boat then at the wharf, 
put them aboard, and told them not to 
come back under the “ pain and penalty of 
death.” 

A large number of the people in and 
about Leavenworth had formerly lived in 
Ohio and Michigan and knew both How- 
ard and Sherman. Some of them belonged 
to the pro-slavery wing of the Democratic 
party, but did not approve of the course 
pursued by the leaders, and they kept the 
committee advised of all the movements 
that threatened trouble. 

The committee by this time had taken 
a large amount of testimony, including 
copies of records and other documents 
containing valuable information connected 
with their investigation, and it was the 
purpose of the pro-slavery leaders to get 
hold of the testimony and destroy it. Had 
this been done I doubt if it could have 
been again obtained. The committee 
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very wisely had duplicate copies made of 
much of it, and had quietly sent it away ; 
but the leaders knew nothing of this and 
had organized a raid on the building or 
boarding-house where the members of the 
committee staid, and where all the papers 
were stored. The committee and the av- 
laches, with the boarders, most of them 
free-state, numbered about forty. The 
house was a large, square, frame building, 
standing alone in the middle of about one 
acre of ground, and was supposed to be 
pretty easy of attack. Ample prepara- 
tions, however, were made for defence, 
but the raiding party heard of it and 
never made the attack. Their purpose 
was to break in, set fire to the house, and 
in the general confusion get hold of the 
manuscript. This was the information 
conveyed to the committee by what was 
supposed to be reliable parties. 

The pro-slavery leaders did all they 
could to create and keep up the excite- 
ment ; men were assaulted right and left, 
intimidation. was resorted to; many were 
notified to leave the town and territory 
within one day under pain of death, etc. A 
great many did leave. There lived in 
Leavenworth at that time a man by the 
name of Marcus J. Parrott, formerly a 
resident of Dayton, Ohio, but who had re- 
sided at Leavenworth since the organiza- 
tion of the territory. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Ohio legislature, elected from 
the Dayton district. He was a Democrat, 
but was not in favor of making Kansas a 
slave state, and for that reason was hated 
by his own political friends in the territory. 
He was a man of culture, a fine Jawyer, 
had a good practice and was an eloquent 
speaker. He was notified by this band of 
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what they called regulators that he must 
leave. There were about one hundred in 
this*band ; they wore red shirts, were led 
by bold leaders, were well armed, and 
made it their business to go around and 
notify people to leave. Parrott was noti- 
fied by them that he must leave in three 
days. He refused. At the expiration of 
the time a squadron of men commanded 
by a trusted leader took him to a boat then 
at the wharf, put him aboard, and notified 
him that if he was found again in the ter- 
ritory within one year he would be shot 
without further notice. He did not return. 
A great many similar cases occurred while 
the committee was there. 

Another departure from the territory at 
this time that came under my observation 
was that of one of the secretaries of the 
committee, Colonel G. T. Fogg of Concord, 
New Hampshire, a gentleman of education 
and high character. He was the editor of 
a paper at Concord when appointed, and 
just before leaving home to assume his 
duties as secretary took leave of his read- 
ers in a half column article stating, among 
other things, ‘‘that he was about to leave 
them for a few months, possibly forever, as 
he was going at the call of duty where he 
would not be free from danger; that he 
might fail by the ravages of disease, or by 
the dagger of the “ border ruffian,” but that 
he was firm in the belief 

That whether on the gallows high 
Or in the battle’s van, 


The noblest death that man can die 
Is when he dies for man.” 


This piece of pathos was, of course, in- 
tended for home consumption, but he 
found when he reached St. Louis that the 
papers there had copied it and it had 
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been re-copied by some of the papers in 
Kansas by the time he reached there. 
This made the rabid fellows very mad, and 
they were looking out for that fellow, as 
they said, “that was so anxious to die for 
man;” that they would accommodate him, 
etc. Though it may be they had no intention 
of doing it, yet in the excited state of the 
country, it was uncomfortable, to say the 
least, for Colonel Fogg. He was advised 
by his friends on both sides that he had 
better quietly get away, as they were afraid 
some injury might be done him; that he 
was certain to be insulted if not assassin- 
ated, which latter was threatened. He 
quietly got aboard a boat one evening and 
dropped down to St. Louis, and that was 
the last of Colonel Fogg in Kansas terri- 
tory while we were there. 

Having finished the work at Leaven- 
worth the committee went to Westporte, 
Missouri, and at the request of General 
Whitfield remained there several days. 
Great excitement prevailed and many 
threats were made. A number of the best 
citizens of the place called upon the com- 
mittee and assured them that they were 
safe and that they would be protected. 
The investigating committee replied that 
they had no fears, that they were there in 
the proper discharge of duty and would 
remain until they got through, which they 
did the next day, and then went away. 
From there they went to Kansas City and 
shipped on board a boat for St. Louis, 
stopping at Independence to take the tes- 
timony of a few witnesses, and also at Jef- 
ferson City. These were mostly witnesses 
who had been driven from the territory. 
The committee arrived at St. Louis on 
the seventeenth; from there went directly 
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to Detroit, the home of Mr. Howard, 
where they remained ten days preparing 
the report. 

Mr. Howard was not in good health 
when he left home, and his labors and the 
excitement in Kansas had told upon him. 
He was sick and worn out. The prep- 
aration of the report fell to Mr. Sherman, 
who also had the laboring oar in Kansas. 
Mr. Howard manfully stated on the floor 
of congress that Mr. Sherman had pre- 
pared the report. Mr. Oliver did not go 
east with the other members of the com- 
mittee, but went from Kansas City to his 
bome in Missouri. The report was very 


full, was printed with all the testimony, and 
comprised a volume of twelve hundred 
pages, placing congress in possession of 
all the facts, which no one could gainsay, 
because they were taken from the records.* 


What followed in the wake of these 
events is known to history, and needs no 
recital here. The story told by that report 
and the things of darkness upon which it 
threw a calcium light, foreshadowed and 
brought into distinctness the policy and 
purpose of the slaveholder; and yet more : 
it aroused and consolidated the north as 





* But one member of that committee is now living. 
William A. Howard was six years in congress, when, 
by reason of failing health, he declined further re- 
election. He was appointed post-master at Detroit, 
and in 1877 appointed territorial governor of Dakota. 
He accepted with the hope that the climate would 
be beneficial to his failing health. He made a most 
valuable governor. He died in April, 1880, of a 
complication of diseases with which he had been 
afflicted ever since his work in Kansas. Few men 
have filled so many important public positions, and 
no one discharged his duties with more ability and 
strict integrity. Mordicai Oliver remained in con- 
gress some years, but he was not radical enough to 
meet the demands of his constituents, and so 
dropped out of public life. He died at his home in 
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never before, prepared the way for Lin- 
coln and the Emancipation Proclamation, 
for Grant and Appomattox, for liberty in 
fact as in name, and for the creation of a 
Nation that has indeed been no laggard 
in the march of the world onward to a 
higher civilization and the enfranchise- 
ment of man. 

And there is a material side to these 
results. Had slavery been allowed to 
take possession of Kansas and the other 
territories at that time ready to come 
into the Union—had such civilization 
and methods and views of things as pre- 
vailed in the slave states been deeply 
rooted in Kansas, Nebraska, and other 
divisions that have since blossomed as 
the rose, who can tell how much they 
might have retarded growth, and pre- 
vented such results as have been wit- 
nessed in the two decades past? Take this 
for illustration, in one word: While Kansas 
City, Topeka, Leavenworth, Lawrence and 
other places where Free-soil principles 
prevailed and Free-soil men were wel- 
come have become great cities, and pro- 
gressed straight forward from the day of 
beginning, Lecompton, the slave state 
stronghold and the headquarters of all 





Missouri, honored by his neighbors and friends who 
knew him best, and respected by everyone. John 
Sherman, the surviving member of that committee, 
needs no introduction to the readers of these pages. 
He has been retained in public life by the state that 
has such good ground for pride in his work and rep- 
utation, from that day to this. The same cool 
courage, good common sense and industry that 
characterized his work in Kansas, have been dis- 
played in all the years of his public life. He has 
constantly grown in strength and influence, and few 
there are who have made a deeper or truer impress 
on our National legislation, and none are better 
equipped in all the qualities that go to make a states- 
man and a good citizen. : 
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the plottings and evil designs of the bor- 
der troubles, has been passed by, and 
now lies in effect unknown—a shadow of 
its former hope and promise; a village 
yet in size and influence. The slave 
hope upon which it was built became a 
curse rather than a help; the tide of 
emigration from north and east was not 
diverted toward it but rather sent else- 
where by the traditions and sentiments 
associated with its name. 

Viewing all these things, let us confess 
to a share of the deepest gratitude to the 
men by whose courage and through whose 
blood the blessings of a free soil were se- 
cured to that virgin land beyond the Mis- 
sissippi. They were martyrs as truly as 
those who lie at Gettysburg or in that 
dark acre by Andersonville. They faced 
danger and met death for their country’s 
cause in all the essentials of purpose and 
deed, as surely as those who fell in the 
trenches of Vicksburg or on the heights 
of Lookout. The country is coming to 
realize that fact, and to award a homage 
too long delayed. 

It seems, in one sense, but yesterday 
when the events above related occurred, 
_and yet viewed in the light of results, 
the span stretches out almost beyond the 
point of realization. Look at the Kan- 
sas of to-day; her thousands and thou- 
sands of population ; her scores of cities 
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and hundreds of villages and towns ; her 
wonderful and many railroad lines stretch- 
ing to every point of the compass; * her 
rich productions of the soil ; her manu- 
factures ; her wealth, energy, industry 
and enthusiasm ; her rewards of the pres- 
ent and promises of the future; the sons 
she has sent forth to win their way in the 
world ; the influence she has had in open- 
ing the great empire to the west. Great 
indeed were the perils of that brave strug- 
gle of a third of a century ago, when the 
inspired Quaker poet sang : 
‘On the lintels of Kansas 
That blood shall not dry ; 
Henceforth the Bad Angel 
Shall harmless go by ; 
Henceforth to the sunset 
Unchecked on her way, 
Shall Liberty follow, 
The march of the day.” 
Viewed, I say, in the light of results, 
who shall regret the toil and danger 
through which they were brought about ? 


Amos TOWNSEND. 





* The marvel of growth, referred to in the above, 
may be better understood by a glance at the follow- 
ing figures : The number of railroads entering East 
St. Louis is thirteen ; entering St. Louis, five ; en- 


tering Kansas City, ten. The total mileage of lines 
completed west of the Mississippi river on the thirty- 
first of December, 1887, was sixty-six thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two, Can any age of the world, 
or any country, show a development like that in the 
space of time covered in the above, 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


NATURE, THE FIRST ROAD-BUILDER. 


WHEN Nature gave thought tothe build- 
ing of her highways, in the preparation of 
a habitation for man, she commenced 
far back in the hills of the inlands or 
among the reedy swamps of hidden forests, 
and broadened out her work as she went 
on. A spring here, a rivulet there, a 


mountain torrent yonder added volume 
and force to the ever-increasing stream; 
and by the codperation of the many the 
broad river moved at last down toward the 
sea, carrying, in the early hours of man- 


kind, the canoe of the savage and rude 
sailing craft, and at last the laden mer- 
chantman and great armed ships of iron 
and steel. 

The river and the sea were the great 
and, at times, only highways of travel or 
transportation along which conquest or 
civilization, or the friendly exchanges of 
nations were carried for many centuries. 
The Roman sailed around the peninsula 
of Hispania and made his descent upon 
Britain, with favoring winds filling his 
sails and sturdy arms at the galley oars; 
but when he carried his eagles northward 
into Germany, years of toil and millions of 
expense were given to the building of that 
stone highway along which his army was 
to beled. The Norseman swept over the 
sea, fell upon England with relentless fury, 
moved westward, found Iceland and 
Greenland, and touched, long ere the 


days of Columbus, upon this far western 
coast. 

It was by the sea that the Spanish 
barks at last brought the civilization of the 
old world to the new, and that added 
Mexico and Peru to the crown possessions 
of Spain. It was by the sea that the Por- 
tuguese found the Cape of Good Hope, 
and made his little country richer by far 
than many older and larger of the Euro- 
pean kingdoms. It was by the sea that 
Cabot and Hudson and Drake made 
the name of England famous for explor- 
ation and discovery; and it was by the 
sea that the power of Spain was broken in 
a lost Armada, that Nelson wrote the 
word “ Trafalagar”” upon the banner of 
England, and John Paul Jones saved an 
infant republic in the hour of its sorest 
need. 

It is by the way of the water-courses 
that civilization has always made its ad 
vance into any new land; and before the 
giant steam was harnessed to the bidding 
of man, safe ingress to any desired point 
away from the sea line was almost of ne- 
cessity made by way of the navigable 
streams. It was around the shores of the 
Mediterranean that the ancient civili- 
zations of the world clustered—Carthage, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece and Rome 
—lands that had attained greatness 
when central Europe lay yet in barbaric 
darkness. Knowledge, culture, commerce, 
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the improved arts of war and the improved 
arts of peace were wafted from one to the 
other by myriad sails upon this inland 
ocean, with no Alps to intervene and no 
German forests to forbid. No history of 
civilization can be written that does not 
follow closely along the lines of travel 
by which the ends of the world are brought 
together. Glance at those two little islands 
to the west and the east—England and 
Japan. The one opened all her gates of 
approach, asked the world to come in, a 
welcome guest, sent her sons afar where- 
ever wind could carry a sail or the soil 
give vantage for a foothold, and to-day her 
flag is that of an empire and she stands in 
the van of the world’s progress. The 
other barred out light and knowledge, 
made the waters about her a wall through 
which no man dare make ingress, sat 
silent and stupid in her insular pride and 
prejudice, and only awoke when the sun 
of enlightenment in this nineteenth cen- 
tury beat down her foolish pride and sent 
her, athirst for knowledge, to sit at the 
feet of younger nations across the sea. 

The whole western coast of Europe, 
with France and Belgium and Holland 
as exponents of light, will carry out this 
illustration to demonstrated truth, when 
set against China, Corea and the walled- 
in nations of the jealous eastern coast of 
Asia. 

Could an intelligent man, who had no 
knowledge of historic events, be set down 
with a map of this northern half of 
America spread out before him, he might 
demonstrate almost to a certainty the lines 
along which the European advance had 
been made to so much of the interior as was 
laid under subjugation before the genius of 
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England and America had been set 
to the practical solution of the problem of 
the steam railroad. It was by the St. 
Lawrence that Jacques Cartier, La Salle, 
Champlain, Joliet and Marquette pene- 
trated into the far west, found the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, and learned 
something of the extent of the mighty 
empire to which France laid claim ; it was 
by the Mississippi from the south that 
De Soto and his Spanish followers made 
their advance north, to be followed later 
by such Spanish domain as was acquired 
in the fertile region of Louisiana; it was 
by the James river that the founders of 
the first English settlement in America 
reached the site upon which they built, 
and it was along the sea coast, the borders 
of the northern lakes, the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi and the Hudson that the begin- 
nings of America were found. 

It is a profitless because unanswerable 
question to ask, yet none the less ask it 
men will: To what extent would the de- 
velopment of our country have been now 
carried had the steam road been left in that 
chaos of undefined ideas and speculations 
from whence it came? Progress must cer- 
tainly have come, for the forces were there 
that would have produced it. Many 
strides forward were taken long ere the 
whistle of the first locomotive was heard, 
and the spirit that built Jamestown and 
Plymouth and New Amsterdam had not 
been content with the enunciation of an 
idea in Independence Hall or its demon- 
stration and vindication at Yorktown. The 
wagon roads had been cut over the Alle- 
ghanies ; the portages from headwaters 
of streams flowing eastward had been 
made across to those of streams flowing 
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westward; the flatboatman’s song was 
heard in every mile of that long expanse 


from Pittsburgh to New Orleans; the . 


mineral and agricultural wealth of the 
country was being developed ; states were 
springing up; the tide of travel rolled 
ever westward with the sun ; the evolution 
of an empire was under way, and nothing 
of substance or theory could have pre- 
vented its accomplishment. We know 
that this Nation would have been built, 
because its construction was fully under 
way, and because Europe had been pro- 
duced by the slow but progressive meth- 
ods at work upon this side of the Atlantic. 

Granting all this, no such advance as is 
witnessed by this year of grace 1888, could 
have been made by the stage-coach or 
the canal. The iron wings of the iron 
horse have not only lifted us onward in a 
material sense, but have quickened our 
methods and thought, have given us new 
ideas and shorter roads to results, have 
sent a quicker throb into our business 
and personal life, have given us more ex- 
istence in a week than our forefathers had 
in a month. I read one critic who calls 
the railroad power a Frankenstein—a 
monster built by man, over which he has 
lost all contro!. It seems more fitting to 
name it the magic carpet of Houssain, 
which annihilated space, and carried its 
happy owner from zone to zone with the 
rapidity of thought. The evils that have 
attended its advent are counterbalanced 
over and over again by the good ; and such 
as exist are within the remedy of man and 
will be removed by legislation, by experi- 
ence, by mutual concessions and com- 
promises, and by the keen-sightedness of 
invested capital, which does not permit 
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itself to be long put in peril of the popu- 
lar disapproval. 


THE DAY OF THE CANAL, 


The benefits secured from the natural 
waterways led men of a progressive and 
inquiring turn of mind to ask themselves 
and each other this pertinent question : 
Why not take a hint from nature and pat- 
tern ourselves upon her model? If she 
has given us the Rhine, the Thames and 
the Mississippi, why cannot we have our 
rivers of artificial water, to join those 
cities and aid those interests for which 
she has done nothing? All countries 
cannot be Holland and all cities Venice, 
but leaves can be taken from the book of 
experience recorded by each. So they 
set themselves to work; and how well 
they succeeded can be read somewhat by 
the results produced before the days of 
canal decadence, near the middle of the 
present century. * 

The canal is no modern idea wrought 
out by the students of recent commercial 
needs and advances. It is one of the 
earliest outgrowths of man’s necessities. 
The grand canal of China, which makes 
one long navigable stream of the rivers 
Kiam and Hoambo, uniting Canton and 
Pekin, is one of the ambitious things of 
the ancient world ; while “ the first mas- 
ters in science, the architects of the obe- 
lisks, the ancient Egyptians, who, with 
such efforts of industry, compelled the 
waters of the Nile to fertilize their plains 
and to form a communication between 
their cities, conceived a plan that might 
have changed the whole face of Europe, 
by shortening the distance between it and 
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the East Indies and China.”* They be- 
gan the construction of a canal, which 
was to establish communication between 
Memphis and the Arabian gulf, and so to 
continue the navigation of the Nile and 
the Mediterranean—an idea that found 
partial fulfillment in Suez at the hands of 
the then barbarian Britain and Gaul to 
the northwest, long after the glory and 
power of Egypt had passed away. In 
Strabo, Diodorus and Herodotus we read 
of this dream, while the discoveries of 
recent travelers have actually shown us 
traces of the work. Rome had the en- 
ergy and grasp of mind to plan great en- 
terprises of internal communication, but 
never the leisure from war and politics to 
carry them into effect. It was the pur- 


pose of Julius Czesar to lead a canal from 


Rome to Terracina, but the project was 
never realized. From the work above 
quoted we gain in a few graphic words 
a store of knowledge concerning these 
ancient and ambitious works: ‘Quintus 
Curius Hostilius made an opening into 
the Po from the Mincio, which joined 
the Tartaro and the ancient Philistine 
canal. A®milius Scaurus drained the 
marshes of Parma and Placentia by means 
of navigable canals. Augustus by another 
canal united the different branches of the 
Po with the ports of Adria and Ravenna. 

Odoacer has given his name to 
a canal which went straight to the sea 
from the River Montone before it reached 
Ravenna. The Moors opened a much 
larger canal from the city of Granada to 
the river Guddiana, now called the Guad- 
alquivir. Charlemagne, in the vast extent 
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of his expeditions, undertook the project 
of forming a junction of the Mayne and 
the Rhine with the Danube, and of the 
ocean with the Black sea; he even began 
the canal that was to join the Almutz, 
one of the tributaries of the Danube, 
with the Rednitz, which discharges itself 
into the Mayne. The two canals which 
form the communication of the Tesino 
with the Adda, and which unite at Milan, 
are the most perfect and most celebrated 
work of hydraulic architecture previous 
to the restoration of the arts and sci- 
ences.” 

The reasons that led to the creation of 
the artificial waterways described above 
were at work also in northern and west- 
ern Europe, especially in Holland and 
France, where the continental traveler of 
to-day can discover abundant evidence of 
the toil and treasure thus expended. The 
real era of canal building in England may 
be said to have opened about 1761, al- 
though works in that direction had been 
commenced and carried forward ere that 
day. .In the year named the duke of 
Bridgewater presented a petition for a bill 
that would permit the construction of the 
great canal that bears his name. The 
move met with strenuous opposition from 
landowners, from the traders of Warring- 
ton who were interested in the navigation 
between that town and Manchester, and 
also from the traders and others of the city 
last named, who contended that the nat- 
ural navigation of the Mersey and Irwell 
were sufficient to accommodate all the 
carriage required. ‘ There was for a long 
period,” we are told,f “‘a fierce conflict of 





* «A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents.’ By Pro- 


fessor Paul Frisi. London: page 182. 


+‘ Railway Problems.’ By J. S. Jeans, London: 
1887, p. 2. 
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vested interests and prejudices. Dr. 
Johnson complained that canals would in- 
terfere with country seclusion, and make 
living dear where it used to be cheap by 
taking rural produce to crowded centers. 
It - was also complained that they would 
displace pack-horses and wagons, which 
had up to that time served for cross coun- 
try transport, and that they would injure 
the trade of towns near which they might 
be carried. These, with other objections 
equally short-sighted and, in the light of 
our present experience, equally ridiculous, 
were instrumental for a time in checking 
canal development.” But like all influ. 
ences that seek to check progress by mere 
inertness in the road upward, these preju- 
dices were compelled to give way, and the 
various canal projects were carried forward 
with resistless determination and, at times, 
with wide-spread enthusiasm. As the 
people came to understand that markets 
were thus opened for their productions, 
and the carriage of commodities for their 
own use cheapened, they ranged them- 
selves upon the side of the engineers, and 
the results, as recently stated,* were soon 
made apparent in a manner even the 
most obtuse could understand: ‘“ Parlia- 
ment, by its furtherance of legislation for 
the development of canals and of agri- 
culture, probably contributed more largely 
to the National prosperity than by any 
other group of public or private measures 
passed towards the close of the last cen- 
tury.” The extent to which the new idea 
took hold upon England can be appre- 
ciated in the fact that over one hundred 
canal acts were passed before 1800, the 
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years of 1791-94 furnishing a genuine 
mania for the building of new lines of 
water communication. The following 
statementt of the number and cost of 
canals in the three kingdoms in 1823, 
will be found of value in this connection : 
The number of navigable canals in the 
united kingdom is 103, of which 97 are 
formed in England alone—not including 
those whose length does not exceed five 
miles—five in Scotland and only one in 
Ireland. The total extent of these canals 
is 2,682 miles, viz.: 2,741 miles of En- 
glish canals 14934 miles in Scotland, and 
69% miles in the Dublin and Shannon 
canals. The sum expended in these con- 
structions is estimated at thirty million 
pounds sterling ; and, in some cases, the 
original shares have arisen to fifteen and 
even twenty times their original value. 
In the lines of these canals, forty-eight 
subterranean passages occur, the entire 
length of which is not accurately known, 
but forty of them, whose lengths are 
stated, give a total development of 57,051 
yards, or more than thirty-two miles. 
It is deserving of remark that of the total 
length of English canals, more than four- 
teen hundred miles communicate with the 
grand navigable line between London and 
Liverpool, the length of this being above 
264 miles, and it is connected in its 
course with 45 others, of which the united 
extent equals 1,150 miles. Such is the 
present state of English navigable canals, 
not a yard of which existed before 1755. 


THE FIRST ROADS OF AMERICA, 


The example of England was not lost 





**A History of Private Bill Legislation.’ 
Clifford, Vol. I., p. 41. 


By F. 


+ ‘Niles’ Weekly Register,’ Vol. I., third series, 
p. 56. 
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upon America, and as soon as independ- 
ence was made secure, the Union placed 
upon a solid foundation by the Constitu- 
tion of 1789, and foreign questions settled 
by the War of 1812 and the treaty of 
Ghent, the active brain of the American 
capitalist and law-maker was set to the 
solution of the question of more rapid 
and cheaper communication for commerce 
and travel between points not set upon 
the natural waterways. Internal trade in 
the early days of this century was a differ- 
ent affair from what it is to-day—the 
pack-horse, the wheeled vehicle where 
roads would allow, the canoe, the sloop 
and the bateau being the means upon 
which all depended. Set the foot back 
any distance from the settled districts, 
and the road gave place to a bridle-path 
or Indian trail. As the needs of the 
people who had gone forth to build up 
settlements in the distant west were made 
apparent, and as the infant mail service of 
the Nation began to expand its ambition 
to meet the demands upon it, the general 
government awoke to the need of post- 
roads, and made an effort to supply them. 
The post-roads at the beginning of the 
National career of the Republic in 1790, 
extended already eighteen hundred miles, 
and extensions were pushed with patriotic 
energy. National roads began to be 
marked out upon the crude maps of the 
country to the west. The most import- 
ant of these early undertakings was the 
construction of a road from Baltimore, by 
way of the Cumberland, on to the Ohio 
river, and thence still onward through 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to St. Louis. 
Annual appropriations were made by con- 
gress for the carrying forward of this great 
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work, while other important enterprises of 
a like character were undertaken—notably 
the highway between Washington and 
New Orleans. By 1811 the post-roads 
had been extended over thirty-seven 
thousand miles. 

The good example set by the National 
government was soon emulated by the 
states. Money was contributed from the 
general funds for the building of highways 
along the natural lines of travel, while 
turnpike and plank-road corporations in- 
vested private capital in all directions 
which promised a return for the outlay. 
The laws were soon made to bear upon 
this important question, and all citizens 
were compelled to contribute so much of 
labor or money to keep the roads of their 
own townships in repair. “The turnpike 
companies,’’ says one authority,* ‘ gener- 
ally had excellent roads, for the expenses 
of which, and for profit, they were author- 
ized to collect tolls at gates placed across 
their highway at certain distances apart. 
Some of these companies, within the last 
forty or fifty ‘years, covered their roads 
with planks, but this process has heen 
abandoned as a failure. Others have 
macadamized their roads, a process in- 
vented and first put into operation on 
roads in England by J. L. Macadam, a 
Scottish engineer, who died in 1836.” 





* Benson J. Lossing, in ‘The American Cen- 
tenary,’ 1876, p. 374. 


+The process of macadamizing, it may be ex- 
plained in passing, consists of ‘‘ covering the road- 
bed with stones broken into angular pieces about the 
size of a pigeon's egg, which, under the pressure of 
wheels, will, in time, combine into a compact mass, 
excluding all water, and consequently not subject to 
the action of frost, and becoming as solid as the 
original rock." Macadamizing was first introduced 
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The aid given by these highways, Na- 
tional and state, to commerce, emigration 
and internal development was of im- 
measurable value, extending from Maine 
on the one hand to Louisiana and Florida 
on the other; and the spirit that caused 
their creation was soon extended to the 
removal of obstructions from streams and 
the improvement of the inland harbors. 
When over thirty million dollars had been 
thus expended, objection arose upon the 
ground that the Constitution gave no 
power to expend the public money for 
such purposes, and the question 
became one of politics. Work in that 


direction was suspended because of the 
exercise of the veto power by President 
Jackson, but the question was one that 
was debated in party councils and de- 
clared upon in party platforms for many 


years to come. 


THE AMERICAN CANALS. 


While a diversion from the main sub- 
ject to be treated in these pages cannot be 
taken sufficient to give a full history of 
the American canal, some inquiry must be 
directed thereto as illustrating and intro- 
ducing the improved method of travel 
that was to come in its wake. The rail- 
road man of course knows, as the general 
reader in the main does not know, that 
the steam road when first proposed was 
intended as a link connecting the water- 
ways together, and by no means to dis- 
place them—to bind this lake to that, or 
this river to the other, but never to at- 





into this country in 1820. It was readily adopted in 
England; and a few years after its introduction there, 
out of the twenty-five thousand miles of public roads 
in Great Britain, nearly seven-tenths were macadam- 
ized, 
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tempt the foolish feat of competing with 
either by laying a track upon their banks, 
It was only after a practical trial of the 
steam line and a development of its 
power, that even those who had built it 


-and had its operation in charge came to 


understand the capacity of the slave who 
had been harnessed to do their will. 
Those who first began to realize the power 
of steam hesitated to urge their theories 
upon a doubting people, and put forth 
their ideas as a suggestion rather than a 
declaration. I have found in the Balti- 
more Federal Gazette of 1823, a curious 
communication that suggests a dawning 
prophecy of belief in that direction. 
“Tf,” declares this writer, “a railway can 
be constructed in any country where a 
canal could be made, and in many situa- 
tions where canals are impracticable 
through want of water; if loaded- boats 
and wagons have been let down two hun- 
dred and twenty feet on some of them ; 
if they can be completed and kept in re- 
pair for far less expense than canals, and 
do not occcupy one-fourth part of the 
room; if they cause no bilious or in- 
termitting fevers in the country through 
which they pass; and if five or six wagons, 
each loaded with twenty hundredweight, 
can be impelled with a velocity of ten or 
twelve miles per hour by means of one of 
Perkins’ steam engines, expending two or 
three bushels of coal from Pittsburgh to 
Baltimore; if these things be so, and 
they can all be demonstrated, is it not 
time to abandon impossibilities and think 
seriously on a subject of the greatest im- 
portance?” 

To whom the honor belongs of origi- 
nating the canal system in America, would 
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be a question difficult to determine. 
Perhaps no one man can be pointed out 
as occupying so distinguished a relation 
to a work in which so many had part— 
each suggesting or performing something 
to-day, or making the way plain for the 
labors of others to-morrow. The weight 
of evidence seems to lie in favor of 
General Philip Schuyler,* who certainly 
was one of the original movers in that 
direction, and contributed much to the 
bringing about of important results. In 
1761 he was sent to England to settle 
the accounts of General John Bradstreet, 
colonial quartermaster-general, and while 
there examined the Bridgewater canal 
which had been but recently completed. 
He was deeply impressed with the various 
things he saw and heard amid England’s 
excitement over her new works completed 
or under way, and gave such study to the 
subject as his time and opportunities per- 
mitted. Upon his return home he dwelt 
with enthusiasm upon the theme, and 
naturally cast about for directions in which 
a like enterprise and triumph of engineer- 
ing could be brought into play for the de- 
velopment of America, and it was not long 
before he was suggesting an artificial con- 
nection between Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson river, and we have this memo- 
randum from a gentleman who became his 
guest at about this time: ‘General 
Schuyler informed me that an uninter- 





* General Schuyler was of Holland descent, and 
born at Albany, New York, on November 22, 1733. 
He was given a thorough education, served in the 
French war, in the Continental congress, and in the 
Revolutionary army with honor to himself and his 
country. He was a member of the United States 
senate, occupied a number of responsible civil posi- 
tions, and died on November 18, 1804. 
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rupted water carriage between New York 
and Quebec might be perfected at fifty 
thousand pounds sterling expense.” 

The war came on, and during it and the 
period of recuperation of energy and 
finances that followed, not even so earnest 
a canal disciple as Schuyler could find the 
heart to suggest much beyond an occa- 
sional note, that the matter might not be 
lost sight of altogether. Others had ere 
this given the theme an attention not 
wholly of a speculative character, and 
among these was one Elkanah Watson, 
who paid a visit to Mount Vernon in 
1785, where he “ found the mind of Wash- 
ington engaged in a project for connecting 
the waters of the Potomac with those 
west of the Alleghany mountains, by a 
canal, in order to divert the extensive fur 
trade from Detroit to Alexandria, which 
was then almost exclusively enjoyed by 
Montreal.” The result was a renewed in- 
terest and energy on the part of Watson 
and the production of some practical re- 
sults. 

In 1788 Watson proceeded to the head 
of navigation on the Mohawk river, at 
Fort Schuyler, now Rome, New York, 
and was there impressed with the feasi- 
bility of an artificial water connection be- 
tween the Hudson river—which meant a 
direct route to the ocean—and Lake On- 
tario, which opened the whole basin of 
the great lakes, by the following route: A 
canal from Wood creek to Oneida lake, 
into which it flowed, and» thence down 
the Onondaga river to Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario. 

The idea was slowly but surely worked 
out through calculations, conferences with 
General Schuyler and other enthusiasts, 
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and the sounding of the opinions of those 
by whose private capital any such under- 
taking must be achieved. By 1792 public 
and private opinion had arrived at a point 
to permit the taking of a definite step, and 
accordingly the legislature of New York 
passed an act by which two companies 
were chartered—the Western Inland Lock 
Navigation company and the Northern 
Inland Lock Navigation company. Gen- 
eral Schuyler was made president of both 
of these organizations. 

Both proposed routes were explored and 
work upon them commenced in 1793. 
The western canal was never completed ac- 
cording to its original design, but a greater 
than it was opened tc commerce along the 
same route at a later day. Gouverneur 
Morris was one of the inspiring spirits that 
carried forward the work begun by Schuy- 
ler and Watson, and it was largely by his 
influence that New York was led, in 1810, 
to appoint a board of canal commissioners, 
of which he was made chairman; and the 
work which ended in the completion of 
the great Erie canal was practically com- 
menced and from thence pushed with no 
hesitation as to the amount of energy, toil 
and money needed in the completion of 
the task. 

Meanwhile the people to the southward 
were not idle nor insensible of the benefits 
to be derived from the new methods of 
transportation. In 1774 Washington had 
procured the passage of a law by the 
legislature of Virginia, granting the right 
for the building of works to connect the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers. The war de- 
ferred the attempt to carry this project 
into action, but upon the return of peace it 
was revived, in the creation of the Po- 
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tomac company, of which Washington was 
made president. The charter of this or- 
ganization was extended from time to 
time, but the purpose for which it was 
formed was never carried into effect. In 
1820 a less ambitious but more successful 
effort was made, when a new company was 
formed for the construction of a continu- 
ous canal from Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac to Cumberland, a distance of 184 
miles, which event marks the origin of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. Pennsyl- 
vania by this time had also appointed 
commissioners whose duty it was to 
explore routes for connecting the tide- 
water of that state with the northern 
lakes, who reported in favor of a route by 
the Juniata, partly by a canal and partly 
by slack water of that river. Asa result 
of these measures the Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehanna company was formed, in 1789. 
One year later the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill company was organized.* 

The building of the Erie canal marked 
the most important step yet taken in this 
direction ; and amid the general and al- 
most National celebration of the opening of 
that great channel between the east and 
the west, the conclusion was fixed in the 
minds of the majority that human skill 





* «The oldest works of the kind in the United 
States, made for navigation, are the South Hadley 
and Montague canals in Massachusetts, undertaken 
in 1792 by a company fer passing the rapids at 
South Hadley and Montague Falls, in the Connecti- 
cut river. Their united extent is only five miles. 
The Middlesex canal, authorized in 1787 and in- 
tended to connect Boston harbor with the Merrimac 
river at Chelmsford, near Lowell, was not com- 
pleted until 1804, These works are now abandoned 
as waters for navigation. In 1802 the Santee canal, 
in South Carolina, was finished.”—‘The American 
Centenary,’ p. 380. 
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and enterprise had reached their culmina- 
tion in the building of this model, cheap, 
rapid and perfect highway, by which nat- 
ural obstacles were surmounted, and 
which took up and completed the work 
of nature where she had left off. It was 
the earliest completed of the various great 
canals projected, and one which, from its 
location, length and the great systems of 
natural waterways it connected, was cer- 
tain to exert a marked influence upon the 


commerce of the country. From the 


Hudson river, at Albany, it strikes west- 
ward to Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and even 
in these days when trunk lines by the 
score tie east and west so closely together, 
it is no inconsiderable factor in the solu- 
tion of the problems of transportation. 
Upon the appointment of the canal 
commissioners of New York, above re- 
ferred to, they found an efficient and able 
ally in De Witt Clinton,* who, with 
others, was appointed in 1812 to lay the 
matter of the proposed canal before the 
general government, with a view that 
congress should undertake it as a Na- 
tional work. The suggestion was not 
adopted, while the declaration of war 
with England delayed the pushing of the 
enterprise by the state, the most inter- 





* While the name of Mr. Clinton is so connected 
* with the canal systems of America that the one can 
hardly be mentioned without the other, and while 
many do him injustice by giving him that which he 
never claimed—a connection with the Erie canal 
that excludes ali others—it is but just to grant to 
General Schuyler, Mr. Watson, Mr. Morris and 
their early coadjutors the due meed of praise that 
is theirs by right. Mr. Clinton was born at Little 
Britain, New York, on March 2, 1769; held many 
important public positions, among which was the 
governorship of New York, and died on the 
eleventh of February, 1828. 
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ested in the results. When Clinton was 
elected governor in 1816 he found his oc- 
casion, and made the most able and earn- 
est use of the power and influence thus 
placed in his hands. He worked day 
and night, was zealous in season and out 
of season, and saw the great enterprise 
not only commenced but completed and 
dedicated forever to the public use. The 
cost of the canal was $7,602,000, all of 
which was borne by the state of New 
York.t 

The mood in which the public received 
the dedication of these great works built 
from time to time—a detailed account of 
which need be carried no further in this 
connection—can be judged somewhat 
by the generation that had no part 
therein, by a glance at the ceremonies by 
which the Erie canal was opened to the 
public use, and the comments and specu- 
lations indulged in by the press of the 
day. 

“ Wednesday of the present week,” says 
the Mew York Commercial Advertiser of 
October 11, 1822, ‘‘ was not only a proud 
day for New York, but for the Union, for, 





+ The following facts, tersely stated by Benson J. 
Lossing, the historian, will be of interest in this 
connection: Untold wealth has been won for the 
state and the city of New York by its operations, 
for over its bosom has floated products of the north- 
western states and territories, valued at billions of 
dollars. In the year 1872, before the panic de- 
pressed business, the value of property transported 
in that canal, notwithstanding a three track railway 
is laid parallel with it, was about one hundred and 
sixty-eight millions of dollars. The value of all 
freight that had passed over it from 1837 to 1872, 
inclusive, was $4,795,215,078. The Erie canal has 
been enlarged, and is now seventy feet wide on the 
surface east of Rochester, and larger westward of 
that city ; fifty feet wide at the bottom, and seven 
feet in depth. 
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although the joyous festival at Albany was 
a celebration of an event in the achieve- 
ment of which New York has exerted her 
enterprise and physical energies single- 
handed and alone, yet the stupendous ob- 
ject is not the less important in a National 
point of view. In addition to the incal- 
culable benefits it will confer on our state 
in respect to commercial affairs, the canal 
will long serve as a chain to bind together 
tich and popuious territories, far distant 
from each other, and whose real or imagi- 
nary diversity of interests might, otherwise, 
and at no very remote period, causea disso- 
lution alike injurious and disastrous to all. 
By means of this great artificial river, and 
others which will be formed in conse- 
quence of our example, the Atlantic states 
and the rich and widely extended regions 
of the west will become neighbors, and a 
close community of interests will induce 
them to cling together with a degree of 
tenaciousness and constancy which even a 
daily recollection of their consanguinity 
would not otherwise have produced. The 
celebration of the completion of the 
northern canal and of the eastern section 
of the great western canal and the passage 
of the first boat from the latter into the 
Hudson . . . took place on Wednesday, the 
eighth instant, agreeably to the arrange- 
ments previously made by the corporation 
and the citizens of Albany.” The descrip- 
tion of the outward form and movements 
of the occasion is next given, and shows 
that the capital city of the Empire state 
was fully aroused to the greatness of 
the event and disposed to give it due 
honor. “ The lower gates of the lock were 
then opened,” continues the narrator, on 
arriving at that important point in the cere- 
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monies, “and the boat entered the basin 
amidst the roar of artillery and the loud 
and oft repeated huzzas of thousands of 
freemen. She was towed through the 
basin into the river and up again in the 
channel by twelve full manned barges. . . 
As she passed the line of packets and 
steamboats the C/inton was often saluted 
with the most enthusiastic cheers by the 
male, while thousands of white handker- 
chiefs fluttered in the air from the hands of 
the females. . . . Having arrived at the 
upper end of the mole, the canal com- 
missioners and their associates landed 
and the procession formed.” 

An occasional passage from the many 
addresses of that occasion will impress 
upon us something of the importance of 
the event and the certainty with which 
the people believed that the problem of 
cheap and rapid communication from 
point to point had at last been solved— 
unmindful, apparently, of Trevithick and 
his Pen-y-darran locomotive, already con- 
structed; of Oliver Evans, traversing the 
streets of Philadelphia in his odd steam 
wagon, or “boat on wheels ;” or of that 
prophecy uttered as early as 1813, that 
the time would surely come when a car- 
riage would “‘ set out from Washington in 
the morning, the passengers will breakfast 
in Baltimore, dine at Philadelphia and sup 
at New York.” * 





* Evans published in 1813 a small volume in which 
he began a translation of the future, in the following 
words: ‘‘The time will come when people will 
travel in stages moved by steam-engines, from one 
city to another, almost as fast as birds can fly, 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour. Passing through the 
air with such velocity, changing the scenes in such 
rapid succession, will be the most exhilarating exer- 
cise... . To accomplish this, two sets of railways 
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“Impressed with feelings of gratitude,” 
said the mayor of Albany, Charles E. 
Dudley, in the course of his extended ad- 
dress to the canal commissioners, ‘‘to the 
Divine Ruler of the universe, the citizens 
of Albany have assembled this day for 
the purpose of testifying their joy on 
beholding the magnificent spectacle of 
the union of the waters of the Erie and 
Champlain canals with the Hudson river, 
and of the passage of the first boat from 
the grand canal through the lock at this 
place. In behalf of the common council 


and citizens of Albany, I tender you the 
most cordial congratulations on this pro- 
pitious event, and on the successful com- 
pletion of the canal connecting Lake 
Champlain with the Hudson river, and of 
the Erie canal, from Rochester, on the 
Genesee river, to the tide waters of the 


Hudson at this place. . . . The citi- 
zens of Albany have full confidence in 
the signal benefits which the inhabitants 
of this state will derive from the comple- 
tion of canal navigation from lakes Erie 
and Champlain to the Hudson, and they 
are not insensible to the happy location 
of their own city at the termination of the 
grand canal, and on the margin of a 





will be laid (so nearly level as not to deviate more 
than two degrees from a horizontal line), made of 
wood or iron, on smooth paths of broken stone or 
gravel; with a rail to guide the carriages, so that 
they may pass each other in different directions, and 
travel by night as well as by day ; and the passenger, 
will sleep in these stages as comfortably as they now 
do in steam stage-boats. Twenty miles per hour is 
about thirty-two feet per second, and the resistance 
of the air will then be about one pound to the 
square foot, but the body of the carriages will be 
shaped like a swift-swimming fish, to pass easily 
through the air. ... The United States will be the 
first Nation to make this discovery, and her wealth 
and power will rise to an unparalleled height.” 
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noble river. It is with feelings of pride 
that they have witnessed the development 
of the physical, financial and moral ener- 
gies of this state, manifested in the com- 
mencement and accomplishment of the 
greatest work of art in the western world— 
a work which elevates the character of 
the state, advances the glory of the Na- 
tion, and contributes to the preservation 
and permanency of the union of the 
states, which was considered by the im- 
mortal Washington as ‘the primary ob- 
ject of patriotic desire.’ The present 
will form one of the most important eras 
in the annals of this state, the anniversary 
of which, next to that of our National 
independence, will ever be remembered 
with emotions of gratitude and cele- 
brated with demonstrations of joy, for, so 
long as our fields shall be cultivated, so 
long as our cities and villages shall be in- 
habited, and so long as the waters of the 
majestic Hudson shall mingle with those 
of the Atlantic ocean, will these canals 
continue as imperishable monuments of 
the wisdom and public spirit of those il- 
lustrious men, who, by the influence of 
their talents, gave the first impulse to the 
undertaking ; of the skill, energy and - 
perseverance of the commissioners and 
engineers under whose direction the work 
has been executed, and, more especially, 
of the patriotism of the people of the state 
of New York, who, by their approbation, 
sanctioned the munificent appropriations 
made by the successive legislatures for 
carrying into effect the grand design.” 

De Witt Clinton declared that “futurity 
will disclose the benefits that it will pro- 
duce ;”” William Bayard pronounced it 
“a great enterprise,” destined to “ connect 
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the valleys of the Ohio and the Mohawk,” 
“create a home market for our products,”’ 
and “unite a large portion of our peopie 
in strong ties of a community of commer- 
cial interest, and, under God, as we trust, 
secure and consolidate the union of these 
states ;” while William James of Albany 
declared that “we this day commence an 
epoch which posterity will consecrate to 
the honor of the distinguished instru- 
ments of providence who have conceived 
and promoted a work equally splendid 
and beneficial, and which will be a lasting 
monument of glory and a source of 
wealth to the state.”* 

“Thus,” declares the exulting editor, 
in conclusion, “has closed one of the 
greatest, happiest, proudest, most pro- 
pitious scenes our state has ever witnessed. 
Excepting that day on which she joined 
the National Confederacy, there is none 
like it in her history; nor is there like to 
be, saving that which will commemorate 
the completion of the same grand de- 
sign, now so near its consummation.” 


THE FORESHADOWINGS OF STEAM. 


The question of which the canal was a 
portion of the answer—that of cheap and 
rapid transportation for goods and travel- 





*Some of the toasts proposed at the banquet 
which was a part of this celebration, must have 
more than a curious interest in this connection: 
“Our sister states beyond the mountains—Though 
distant, the canal will make us one family;"’ ‘‘ The 
contemplated canals in various parts of the United 
States—Their completion will open new sources of 
wealth to our highly favored country;"’ ‘‘ The canals 
of the United States—Links in the great chain, they 
will be the bond of our union ;” ‘‘ Canals and steam- 
boats of New York—Two ligaments formed to bind 
an empire together;" ‘‘ Our antipodes—Whom the 
improvements of our age have made neighbors.”” 
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ers—was one of the foremost under con- 
sideration in the days now under review, 
and many curious things can be culled by 
the student of history, as he goes over 
the record and discovers how near the 
people were to the practical solution hid- 
den yet only a few years beyond, and yet 
so unconscious of that fact. - “ Rivers, 
canals and roads,” we find it written in 
1823,¢ “are the arteries and veins of a 
country and cause everything to centie 
into the common good, as to the human 
heart, the seat of life.” “A letter from the 
west,”’ continues the same narration, “ in- 
forms us that a gentleman traveled 
from Baltimore to St. Louis, more than 
twelve hundred miles, in twelve successive 
days. Persons arrive at St. Louis in the 
same time from New Orleans, and may 
return in less than five days. After a time 
people will travel all the way by water 
from New York to New Orleans, by an 
interior route, or, if they like it better, 
may make a continuous voyage from the 
latter to Quebec, passing through Erie 
and Champlain, lakes famous in story.” 
“A few years ago,” writes the startled 
editor of a Mobile paper, in the same 
year, “intelligent men would have been 
as likely to believe that a canal would 
be cut along the Alleghany ridge, and 
supplied with rum and molasses from the 
old lady’s rivers and lakes to float barges 
upon, as that flour and bacon should be 
brought to Mobile, all the way by water, 
from the back of Virginia, as they now 
frequently are. Indeed, such wonders 
have been worked in a few years, in the 
way of steam power, canals, etc., that there 
is some probability of our being enabled, 


+Niles’ Register, No. 24, June 14, 1823, p. 235. 
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‘ere long, to make passages from the Mex- 
ican gulf, along the Atlantic coast to New 
England, in steamboats, and return, by 
way of the western states, in the same 
vessel we start in, without being subjected 
to a single mile of jolting.” 

“We lately noticed,” adds another, in 
surprise as to the reckless speed with 
which the world was moving, “a journey 
in a stage from Utica to Albany and back, 
two hundred miles, in seventeen hours 
and twenty-eight minutes. This excited 
the zeal of some at Buffalo, and a party 
of seven persons performed eighty miles 
in six hours and twenty-six and a half 
minutes. It appears that there was some 
time lost on the road for the want of in- 
formation; one set of horses had to 
make two stages in one day. Why the 
necessity of this waste of horse flesh? 
of traveling nearly thirteen miles an 
hour on a party of pleasure, and at 
every moment in danger of running a 
foul of other carriages on the road? 
But it is well to recollect that Buffalo was 
in the wilderness twelve years ago—a 
place so distant that an inhabitant of the 
city of New York would make his will and 
kiss his wife and children, as for the last 
time, before he ventured on such a jour- 
ney. Now he puts up three or four changes 
of linen and as many neckcloths and 
returns before they are soiled by use. 
Such is the effect of schools, roads, 
bridges and canals”’—the marval of it! 
In relation to the cost of freightage, as 
estimated under the new order of things, 
we have the testimony of De Witt Clinton 
himself in these words:* “The boats 
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In a letter from De Witt Clinton to J af Albany, 


of Van Wert county, = under date 
New York, September 6, 1823, 
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‘619 
which have been built expressly for the — 
canal will carry from thirty to forty tons, 
and I presume that vessels may be used 
conveying one hundred tons. The trans- 
portation of a ton of flour from Buffalo to 
Albany, by the canal, will not cost more 
than ten dollars, freight and toll included. 
By land it would cost one hundred dol- 
lars.” 

To quote at random, here and there, 
from the newspaper expressions of the 
day : 

“ By the line of steamboats and stages, 
a person has lately traveled from New 
York to Boston, 270 miles, in 25 %4 hours ! 
and without fatigue, being able to take a 
whole night’s sleep in a comfortable bed, 
on the way! If anyone, thirty years 
ago, had said that such a thing was pos- 
sible, he would have been thought of as 
nearly insane.” 


“A sloop called the Gleaner has ar- 
rived at New York from St. Albans, in 
the state of Vermont, with a cargo con- 
sisting of twelve hundred bushels of 
wheat, and other articles. She will carry 
sixty tons of merchandise, and does not 
appear to have had any difficulty in pass- 
ing through the northern canal. It is 
supposed she will safely navigate the Hud- 
son, and she is designed as a regular 
packet between St. Albans and the city 
of New York. Look at the map! an unin- 
terrupted sloop navigation from one place 
to the other. When the Green Mount- 
ain vessel arrived at New York, the vet- 
eran artillery were ordered out and she 
was saluted from the battery. Itis im- 
possible to hear of such things without 
feeling proud of the success that has 
crowned the public spirit of our brethren 
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of New York, or without being thankful 
for the glorious examples that they have 
given to the people of therest of the 
states.” 

“Hitherto it required twenty-five or 


‘thirty days and an expense of from 


twenty-five to thirty dollars per ton to 
transport goods from New York to St. 
Albans; the time now needful is from 
ten to fourteen days, and the expense of 
transportation about ten dollars per ton. 
What a saving of time and labor!” 

“A steamboat passed Palmyra on the 


fifth instant steering for the west, at the 


rate of about four miles an hour. The agi- 
tation of the water caused by its wheels 
was thought not to be so injurious to the 
banks of the canal as the swell of a boat 
drawn by horses at the same speed.” 
“The whole route between Baltimore 
and Louisville was lately traveled, by 


stages and steamboats, in five days and» 


twelve hours, exclusive of twenty hours 
lost by being detained at various places.”* 

“Tt is stated in one of the New York 
papers that a barrel of flour can now be 
transported from Albany to New York, a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles, 
for twelve and one-half cents, and that 
one individual offers to do it for seven 
cents.” 





* The National Gazette, in October, 1823, gives a 
list of seventy-nine steamboats employed on the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, with the following 
average of time consumed in travel between the 
points named: Cincinnati to New Orleans, 8 days; 
return on same, 16 days; Cincinnati to Louisville, 
15 hours; return on same, 30 hours ; Cincinnati to 
Pittsburgh, 5 days ; return, 60 hours ; Cincinnati to 
Wheeling, 5 days ; return, 2 days. 
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[ 76, be continued.] 


“ A gentleman may take an early dinner 
in Philadelphia and arrive at Washington 
next morning to breakfast, and comforta- 
bly sleep six or seven hours of the time. 
The distance by land is 137 miles, but, as 
traveled by the stages and steamboats, 
about 164—to-wit: 110 by water and 54 
by land. The passengers (with the mail) 
who leave Philadelphia at twelve o’clock 
in the day, reach Washington at nine 
o’clock the next morning.” 

Illustrations of this tenor might be 
continued to an indefinite extent, as 
serving to show that rapid transit was 
recognized as one of the prerequisites to 
commercial and National advancement, 
and that improved methods were sure to 
meet with warm welcome and generous 
support if they could but prove them- 
selves worthy thereof. 

Even while newspapers, financiers and 
lawmakers were seeking means by which 
the stage-coach, the canal-packet and the 
steamboat might be made to furnish all 
the carriage needed by land and water, 
and while many believed that the maxi- 
mum of possible dispatch had been 
reached, quiet men of the two great En- 
glish speaking nations were thoughtfully 
and patiently working their way toward 
the grand achievement of modern days ; 
toward a result far beyond their wildest 
dreams ; toward the awakening of a power 
that should in one sense revolutionize the 
world, and that should, in the sight of 
men then living, gird the globe with iron 
bands and bring the uttermost parts of 


the earth together. 
J. H. Kennepy. 












































GENERAL W1rNFIELD Scott arrived in 
Cleveland on the fifth of December, and 
with his aids made his headquarters at the 


American house. On the sixth one of 
his officers called on Collector Samuel 
Starkweather, requesting him to invite 
such of the leaders and sympathizers of 
the rebellion named by him, to call upon 
him at his quarters at the American 
house, for a conference and friendly talk. 
Collector Starkweather, in pursuance of 
that request, called upon and introduced 
to the general Dr. A. D. Smith, John R. 
St. John and Samuel Underhill as “Patriot 
orators who had committed no overt 
acts.” He received them with true sol- 
dierly politeness and dignity, and, after an 
appropriate introduction of the subject in 
hand—the troubled state of the frontier 
and the anxiety of the government author- 
ities to bring these unlawful troubles to a 
peaceful end—he invited each to express 
his views to him freely and without reserve. 
This each proceeded to do with subdued 
eloquence, as if glad of the chance to be 
let down and out of what then appeared 
to be a lost cause. The general’s patri- 
otic, eloquent and unanswerable response 
(it seemed like a father’s lecture to erring 
and misguided children) was received with 
great satisfaction, and with such hearty 
approval that they all joined in an earnest 
request that he would express similar sen- 
timents in an address to the people at a 
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meeting to be called in the large dining- 
hall of the American house, in the evening. 
To this General Scott readily assented. 
‘Posters were hastily printed announcing 
the “address by General Winfield Scott at 
the American house dining-hall, on the 
Canadian rebellion,” and willing efforts 
were made to spread the news and fill the 
hall, by the leaders, so that all might see 
that the heavy hand of the governments of 
the United States and Canadas had opened 
the way to a safe retreat from all further 
participation in the rebellion, and return to 
their homes and peace. 

The hall was crowded ; the noble war- 
rior, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, standing 
erect in full uniform, like Saul, head and 
shoulders above the multitude, delivered 
one of the most thrilling, eloquent and 
patriotic addresses amid deafening cheers 
ever listened to in this city. About ten - 
o'clock in the evening, General Scott and 
suit went on board the United States 
steamer Constitution, bound for Detroit, 
accompanied by Captain DeHart in com- 
mand of over one hundred United States 
troops. 

Some of the details of the raid under 
General Bierce in the steamboats Conste/- 
lation and Constitution were reported to 
an officer of the customs by one of the 
Patriot aids of General Bierce. He said 
the officers in command of the expedi- 
tion were: General Bierce, General Scott, 
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Captain Lewis (killed), Colonels Finny, 
Burnet and Harvelle; a six and a half feet 
Kentuckian, a brave fellow, worthy of a 
better cause (also reported killed) crossed 
over to the Canada side in a steamboat 
with about two hundred men and com- 
menced an attack on the barracks at 
Windsor before being discovered. They 
soon set fire to the barracks and killed 
nearly all the men quartered there as they 
came out. 

One British officer was ordered to sur- 
render. He asked, “To whom?” That 
was a poser! The “ Patriots’ had not 
thought of that question, and no one was 
prepared to give him an answer. He, 
seeing them hesitate, drew a pistol, fired 
at the men and ran, but was, unfortu- 
nately, shot down by the unerring riflemen 
of the “Patriot” army. A fine gold 
watch, a handsome gold-mounted sword 
and some money were taken from him. 

The “Patriots” were soon forced to 
retreat and-most of them passed over to 
the United States. It was said the Amer- 
ican steamboat £rie fired into them while 
crossing over tu Hog island. 

It was reported that many of the “ Patri- 
ots” were arrested by the United States au- 
thorities, put under bonds to appear for trial 
in the United States court at Detroit, and 
those who escaped arrest concealed them- 
selves or fled precipitately to their homes. 

The excitement and unsettled state of 
things caused by the rebellion and its at- 
tendant evils had become a serious burthen 
to the people, and on all sides and among 
all classes there was unmistakable rejoic- 
ing when the end came. 

To show by what means the end was 
hastened and the expeditions and plans of 
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the “ Patriots ” so cunningly matured in the 
secret lodges of the “ Hunters” against 
the upper province of Canada were de- 
feated, the following narrative will not fail 
to be interesting : 

At the very outbreak of the Canadian re- 
bellion, as has been before stated, our gov- 
ernment through its proper authorities sent 
confidential instructions to the collectors 
of customs and their officers to be vigilant 
in noting and reporting all overt acts tend- 
ing to a breach of the peace and the neu- 
trality laws between the United States and 
Great Britain,especially along the Canadian 
frontiers. 

It was soon known “ Hunters’” lodges 
had been established by refugee Canadians 
called by Americans sympathizers, in 
all the principal towns and cities along the 
borders, At quite an early date a very 
important and active one was inaugurated 
in Cleveland. Its work was secret and 
guarded, but many were known, as well 
as their place of meeting, by some of 
the officers here. Strangers appearing 
on the streets in close confab with 
known “Hunters,” especially known 
when traced with them to the lodge 
rooms, were noted and watched. Such 
a stranger, openly claiming to be a cruelly 
pefsecuted Canadian refugee, made his ap- 
pearance in Cleveland and was taken into 
the lodge of the Hunters and warmly wel- 
comed. He was aman about thirty years 
old, about five feet six in height, strong 
built, sandy hair and complexion, white, 
regular teeth and a splendid talker. The 
Hunters best known to the community were 
proud of his acquaintance, introduced him 
to many of their friends outside of their 
members, and seemed to glory in recount- 













ing his deeds of valor inthe “Patriot” cause, 
He claimed to have been a “ Patriot” offi- 
cer in the Navy Island army when the 
Caroline was burned. Was at the bat- 
tle of Point au Pelee and had been 
wounded. ‘These proud records gave him 
a high standing among the members of the 
“Hunters’” lodge. He claimed tobe former- 
ly a merchant of Toronto and agent for sev- 
eral respectable merchants in importing 
and selling their goods in the United 
States. (In these dull and distracted times 
many goods were sent to the United States.) 
With this understanding he came and went, 
ostensibly on business, from time to time, 
without question or suspicion. 

Some time in August, 1838, information 
came to the collector’s office that a large 
invoice of superior and assorted broad- 
cloths were being exhibited and offered 
for sale below the market value of such 
goods, and the merchant informer hinted 
that they might be smuggled. In the 
absence of Collector Samuel Stark- 
weather, his deputy soon traced the goods 
to the warehouse of Standart, Griffith & 
Co., on the wharf near the foot of Supe- 
rior street, nicely stored away with one 
large and one smaller satchel, full and 
heavy, awaiting the owner, who, it was 
said, would leave port with them by the 
first steamer. Circumstances were found 
sufficiently suspicious to warrant their 
seizure. On the arrival of th« owner, who 
gave his name as John McManman, and 
on informing him of the seizure, he ap- 
peared cool but highly indignant; told 
the officer he knew the goods were duly 
entered at the custom-house at Detroit by 
the firm of Curren & Cosgrove, of whom 
he bought them, and the duties paid. He 
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demanded that the goods and his private 
satchels should be delivered to him im- 
mediately, or he would make it hot for 
somebody and they might get hurt. He 
was requested to await the answer to a 
letter to be written immediately to the 
Detroit collector, and if his claim was 
true the goods and satchels would be 
cheerfully given up. But until such in- 
formation arrived the property seized 
would remain at the custom-house, no 
matter who “got hurt.” The goods were 
taken to the custom-house and a letter 
written describing the goods fully and 
asking whether such goods had been en- 
tered in the month of July, as the owner 
claimed. This letter was placed in the 
postoffice at Cleveland by the writer 
with his own hands, and he saw it stamped 
for Detroit. 

In the meantime John McManman did 
make it hot for the officers. He brought 
an indignant host of the most influential 
members of the “ Hunters’” lodge to 
prove his good character, his undoubted 
innocence of the charge of smuggling, 
and peremptorily demanded that the 
goods and his private property (satchels) 
be immediately delivered up. He was 
recognized by the officer as the “ patriotic 
stranger ’’ who had been wounded at the 
battle of Point au Pelee by the Canadian 
Tories, and an officer in the “ Patriot” 
army on Navy island and a boon com- 
panion of the “ Hunters.” Had they 
not been so boisterous and he so. threat- 
ening, there is no knowing what sympathy 
and a faint hope that the report would 
come from Detroit that the goods had 
been properly entered might have ac- 
complished. But the officer’s heart was 
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hardened, and he concluded to await the 
answer to the Detroit letter and the re- 
turn of Collector Starkweather from Erie. 
On telling them and McManman this they 
all went away mad. The letter written 
to Detroit was dated the eleventh of 
August. On the morning of the four- 
teenth (the day when the “ Patriots” 
were making it “hot” for the officer) a 
letter from Detroit, purporting to be an 
answer to the cre dated the eleventh, and 
from John Largee, deputy collector, was 
received through the postoffice at Cleve- 
land, stating, in substance, that the letter 
of the eleventh instant had been received 
and in compliance with its request he 
gave below an abstract of all the goods 
entered by the firm of Curren & Cos- 
grove during the month of July. In the 
abstract “below,” purporting to have 
been taken from the custom-house books, 
all the articles only described in the letter 
of inquiry of the eleventh were given. 
This letter was dated the thirteenth and 
it had not been in the hands of the officer 
ten minutes before in popped McMan- 
man, backed by two or three “ Patriots,” 
who, with an air of defiance, demanded to 
know “if a satisfactory answer from De- 
troit had been received.” The manner in 
which he spoke and the tenor and ap- 
pearance of the letter had strong suspi- 
cions of foul play in the mind of that offi- 
cer. He slipped the letter slyly into his 
pocket, and, to gain time until the col- 
lector returned, told him as firmly and as 
politely as a bare-faced lie can be told by 
a truthful man, that he had not received 
any such communication, nor did he ex- 
pect any under a day or two. This 
seemed to stagger him for a moment, but 
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he replied rather emphatically: “If you 
do not get one before that time you will 
get none at all.” 

Mr. Starkweather did not return until 
the sixteenth. In the meantime the pre- 
caution had been taken to call on Me- 
lancthon Barnett and William Milford to 
inventory and appraise the goods and to 
place them where they would be safe—in 
Levi Johnson’s cellar. On the return of 
Collector Starkweather he showed a letter 
dated Detroit, August 15, 1838, from 
Deputy Collector Vallee, two days later 
than the one purporting to have been 
written by John Largee, deputy collector, 
reporting the entry of the goods in ques- 
tion by Curren & Cosgrove. This letter 
from Deputy Collector Vallee to Mr. 
Starkweather, dated the fifteenth, said: 
“Rumors have reached here that you 
have seized goods belonging to one 
McManman. If so, write me immedi- 
ately.” The plot’ was now plain to be 
seen, The letter of the thirteenth, pur- 
porting to have come from John Largee 
exonerating the goods from seizure, was 
handed to the collector, who hastily read 
it, and from its explicitness in describing 
the goods and the entry at the custom- 
house by Curren & Cosgrove, he supposed 
all was settled, but on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, after reading the letter carefully the 
second time, he exclaimed, “ It is singu- 
Jar that Mr. Vallee, the deputy collector, 
should know nothing of all this two days 
after it was said to have been copied 
from the custom-house books!” He was 
then told of the previous convictions of 
his deputy that the letter of the thirteenth 
was a forgery. To this, on a more criti- 
cal examination, he readily agreed. In- 























stead of answering Mr. Vallee’s letter of 
the fifteenth, he took all the papers and 
started immediately for Detroit, taking 
his inspector, Mr. Clark Warren, with 
him. While they were absent persistent 
efforts were made by McManman and 
his brother Hunters to obtain possession 
of the goods and the two hand-satchels. 
McBride, the drayman who was employed 
to remove them from the custom-house 
to a place of safety, reported that he was 
offered a heavy bribe to disclose where 
they were, but refused to tell—rare honesty 
that did not go unrewarded. Demands 
and’ threats were made for the return 
of what they termed his private prop- 
erty, the two hand-bags, but he and 
the angry “ Hunters” left the office with- 
out them. During all the time of these 
threats and negotiations to obtain the 
property seized, it is but just to say that 
the “ Hunters” believed McManman in- 
nocent and a worthy member of their 
order. The officers had disclosed nothing 
to them and it was evident that McMan- 
man dared not. 

In the evening of the next day, Inspec- 
tor Clark Warren returned from Detroit 
with a letter from the collector, Mr. Stark- 
weather, to his deputy (Starkweather hav- 
ing stopped at Turtle island on official 
business), with -several affidavits showing 
that ‘‘ John Largee did not write the letter 
dated the thirteenth of August concerning 
the entry of the goods by Curren & Cos- 
grove, nor had he, or any other officer or 
person at the Detroit office, to his knowl. 
edge, received any letter from the deputy 
at Cleveland, dated the eleventh of Au- 
gust; that the letter in answer to it, 
which was exhibited to him by Mr. 
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Starkweather, was a forgery; that a Mr. 
Curren had called at the custom-house 
and asked if goods that were already in the 
United States could be entered and duties 
paid; being answered in the affirmative, 
he produced an invoice of these same 
goods seized at Cleveland ; that Deputy 
Vallee made out the entry and gave Curren 
the amount of duties to be paid (between 
four hundred and five hundred dollars) 
and waited half a day for Curren to 
return, sign the entry and pay the duties, 
He did not return, but skipped to Canada 
with all speed.” 

On the receipt of these dispatches from 
the collector, the deputy collector with In- 
spector Warren immediately repaired to 
John McManman’s room at “Fuller’s 
tavern,” taking the two satchels with them. 
It was about half past nine in the evening, 
and on entering his room they were not 
received with the usual forced smiles of 
the diplomat, but with the distorted and 
stormy face of a d—l. 

Being told that the object of the un- 
timely visit was to examine the contents of 
the two hand-satchels and to return them to 
him if nothing contraband was’ disclosed, 
he was requested to unlock them. He 
protested most vigorously that we had no 
right to seize or examine his private prop- 
erty ; that they contained nothing dutiable, 
but simply wearing apparel, etc., and de- 
manded their release without opening. 
This peremptory demand” was. politely 
but firmly refused. His face then changed 
from a thunder-cloud to sunshine and as 
politely requested that the inspector, Mr. 
Warren, should leave the room’ while he 
and the deputy should make the examin- 
ation. 
















































This was assented to, and as Mr. Warren 

left he received a whispered injunction 
not to leave the hall, but keep within 
calling distance. He feared the sunshine 
morethan the cloud. A nod and a wink 
were all the assurance needed. While 
communicating with the inspector an eye 
was kept on the two now mysterious ar- 
ticles which had caused so much anxiety 
and contention. He was now requested to 
unlock the satchels. Without heeding the 
request he stepped to the door and locked 
it ; the deputy stepped to the door and un- 
locked it, putting the key in his pocket. 
The sunshine disappeared ‘and a black 
cloud darkened his handsome face. He 
said nothing, but, seated on his bed, placed 
the larger satchel before him, tipped it to 
ward himself and opened it. With a move- 
ment like a flash of lightning he slipped 
something under a pillow behind him ; al- 
most as quickly the watchful deputy had it 
in his hand leveled at his head. It was 
a loaded pistol. 

The deputy then told him that he was 
well armed, had plenty of help within call, 
that if he made any further unfriendly 
demonstrations and did not quietly and 
peaceably submit to a full and critical ex- 
amination of the contents of these satchels, 
he would be immediately surrendered to 
the proper officers and taken to prison. 
He was told that the officers had “ heard 
from Detroit” and knew all. This seemed to 
settle him, and when he was further assured 
that if he behaved himself and acknowl- 
edged the truth already known to the col- 
lectors of Detroit and Cleveland, he would 
be treated leniently, the dark cloud 
gradually subsided and the sunlight 
again illumined his striking countenance. 
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This satchel was soon thoroughly ex- 
amined piece by piece, and as nothing of 
material value was found except his several 
changes of wearing apparel (no doubt for 
the purpose of disguising himself), the 
smaller satchel was opened and its search 
began by the deputy. Another pistol, 
loaded, was found in this, some articles of 
toilet and many papers and documents. 
Among the first of these was an envelope 
containing two large buck-shot. He 
earnestly begged that these might be re- 
turned to him (seeing they had been laid 
aside for further examination), as he held 
them in great value; he then showed 
wounds in his neck, whence they had been 
extracted, and claimed he had received 
the wounds by the d—d Loyalist at the 
battle of Point au Pelee in the Patriot war 
for freedom. The bullets were returned 
to allay suspicion, but the officer felt sure 
that his story was a lie. He had learned 
that the “‘ Patriots” in that early battle had 
loaded their guns with a bullet and nine 
buck-shot; that the Loyalists used no buck- 
shot in that battle. But nothing further 
was said and the examination went on. 

Presently an official-looking document 
was taken out, and before the officer had 
time to examine it, he hastily snatched it 
from his hands; in a moment a cocked 
pistol in the hand of the deputy was 
pointed at his head. He instantly dropped 
on his knees and exclaimed: “I give up, 
but let me explain. This is a commission 
from Sir Francis Bond Head, governor of 
Upper Canada, appointing me an officer in 
the provincial army. The papers connected 
with it also contain evidence that I am 
a spy. Nowyouknow all. I appeal to your 
sympathy and generosity. Should you dis- 











close these facts my life would not be worth 
the snap of my finger. The Hunters would 
kill me on sight ; take all; take the goods; 
take everything but my secret until I can 
get safely away from here. You have seen 
that the ‘Hunters’ are not friendly to you 
nor any of the goverment officers. Help 
me now! I ask only that you keep silent 
until I can escape beyond their reach.” 

Further examination confirmed the truth. 
He was a spy, an officer in the provincial 
army of Upper Canada, was wounded as a 
Loyalist at the battle of Point au Pelee and 
expected to receive promotion and a pen- 
sion. This accounted for his anxiety about 
the two buck-shot. 

Nothing further of material interest was 
disclosed. His private property was re- 
turned, and at twelve o’clock that night he 
was seen by the officers for the last time. 
Subsequently, diplomatic correspondence 
on record in Washington revealed the 
fact that a spy, in the service of Sir 
Francis Bond Head, lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada, had reported to him 
the secrets of the ‘“ Hunters’ Lodges,” 
the plans and movements of the Patroit 
army in the west, giving the names (mostly 
incorrect) of the officers of the Provincial 
Patriot Government, and the leading 
officers in the Rebellion armies. As all 
the principal officers in Cleveland were 
mentioned, there can be no doubt who 
the spy was. 

No pledge of secrecy or promise of 
silence was given, but his terrible secret 
was never divulged to the misguided 
“ Hunters.” 

Immediately growing out of this disas- 
trous, miserable rebellion, there were 
recorded several incidents more or less 
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tragic in their character. One was 
the attack on the American vessel, 
Stephen Gerard, Captain J. C. Hugu- 
nin, in the Welland canal some time 
in April, 1839, and another was the sensa- 
tional death of John Parker, a young man 
well known in Cleveland. 

Captain J. C. Hugunin reported to the 
collector of customs for the district of Cuy- 
ahoga, Ohio, “that on his passage fromm 
Oswego to the port of Cleveland, his 
vessel, the Stephen Gerard, while on the 
last lock at Gravelly bay in the Welland 
canal, was attacked by a lawless band of 
over one hundred and fifty soldiers under 
the command of a mounted British officer, 
who ordered his men to board the vessel 
and ‘tear down the d—d Yankee flag.’ 
This order they obeyed, insulting, knock- 
ing down and maltreating her crew and 
cutting the rigging, amidst deafening yells 
and cheers. That having taken possession 
of the American flag, waved it ona pole in 
derision and then tore it into a thousand 
pieces. 

“They then endeavored to stop the ves- 
sel by shutting the, gates of the lock, but it 
was. so far advanced that they only caught 
the small buat, hanging on the davits, which 
was broken in pieces, They then swore 
they would kill the first man who took the 
helm. Seeing that she was about to es- 
cape, the captain gave orders to ‘crack on 
all sail,’ which moved the vessel off so far 
from the lock that the order of the ruffians 
to jump aboard and secure her could not 
be carried out. Thecaptain, notwithstand- 
ing the threats, rather than see his vessel 
run ashore, took the helm, but not with- 
out great risk of his life, as thousands of 
stones, brickbats and clubs were hurled at 





































him with great fury, but fortunately with 
little effect.” 

This disgraceful affair was duly reported 
to government by Collector Starkweather, 
and was subsequently amicably settled by 
prompt acknowledgment and payment of 
damages on the part of the provincial 
government. 

The circumstances and facts about the 
death of John Parker were about as fol- 
lows: In the evening of June 8, 18309, 
about six o’clock, the whole city was 
thrown into an unusual state of excitement 
occasioned by the discovery of the dead 
body of John Parker, a well-known young 
man, about twenty-five years of age, born 
. and brought up in Cleveland. 

Mr. Parker took a very active part 
in the insurrection in Canada, joined 
the Patriot army, crossed over with a part 
of it and was engaged in the battle at 
Windsor on that occasion. It was reported 
that it was P. and G. M. who killed the 
British surgeon, Dr. Willson, at the attack 
and burning of the barracks at Windsor. 
On the defeat and breaking up of the “ Pa- 
triot” army soon after the raid on Windsor, 
Parker narrowly escaped with his life; 
was taken prisoner by the United States 
authorities, examined and bound over, 
under heavy bonds, to appear before the 
United States district court, to be held in 
June, 1839, in the city of Detroit. 

After being released on bail he returned 
to Cleveland, where he continued to live 
in rather a loose and dreamy way up to 
the time of his death. He wasa fine 
looking young man, over six feet high, 
strongly built, well proportioned, always 
well dressed, and popular among those who 
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knew him, for his good-hearted and social 
qualities, 

For several days before his disappear- 
ance he appeared to be disturbed and in 
very low spirits. He wrote his name on 
the Washington house register, and added 
these words: “ Bound for a better place.” 
On the morning of the third of June, 
Monday, his hat, neck-tie, shoes and a 
letter were found on the dock near Rich- 
ard Winslow’s warehouse. The latter read 
as follows : 

To the friends of John Parker: This isto let you 
know that we have killed him ; tieda pig of lead to 
his neck and thrown him into the river. We are 
Tories of Canada, were well prepared for the act, and 
would have served George Millon the same ‘‘ sass” if 
we could have caught him. You may all go to hell 
and catch us if you can. 

This letter produced a tremendous ex- 
citement throughout the city, especially 
amongst his quondam friends, the dis- 
banded Patriots. Many thought he had 
really been murdered, but others thought 
he had done this to deceive the authorities 
in Detroit and discharge his bondsmen. 
Some of his relatives, however, made a 
thorough search for his body, but without 
effect. Finally, the general opinion set- 
tled down to the belief that he had run 
away and had taken this method to de- 
ceive and invite retaliation against his 
Tory enemies. 

Thus matters rested, some believing in 
the letter and some not, until the sixth day 
after his disappearance, about six o’clock 
P. M., his body was discovered floating on 
the surface of the river near the place 
where his hat, letter, etc., had been found. 
When drawn out upon the dock a most 
horrible sight was presented. Mangled, 

















swollen and distorted he lay stretched out 
upon the dock, a lifeless mass almost be- 
yond recognition! About his neck was 
noosed a rope to which was attached a 
pig of iron weighing about thirty pounds. 
Great excitement stirred up the people, and 
thousands flocked to the wharf to view 
the murdered remains of John Parker, as 
all were now convinced, 

A jury of inquest was summoned and 
the body removed to the old court-house 
on the public square. Before the jury 
many little circumstances were brought to 
light tending to throw doubts as to the 
cause of his death. His body was thoroughly 
examined by Doctor. Horace Ackley, 
who pronounced that no violence had been 
used to cause his death; that the slight 
bruises on his face were caused by the 
working of the surge made by the paddle 
wheels of steamboats, which would nat- 
urally sway the body and produce the ab- 
rasures on his face by rubbing against the 
pig-iron, etc. The verdict of the jury, after 
thoroughly examining of all the evidence 
that could be produced, was that John Par- 
ker came by his death by strangulation, 
by some cause unknown. 

Many were the divided opinions on 
this mysterious case. Some still believed 
he had been murdered; others that he 
killed himself. j 

On Saturday his body was buried, a 
large and respectable concourse of citizens 
and friends attending. 

On Monday, June ro, there was discov- 
ered in the pocket of his overcoat, which 
he had left with his tailor a short time be- 
fore his death, a letter, written by him- 
self, dated the. twenty-sixth of May, 1839, 

in substance as follows: ‘Iam about to 
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leave the world. That by dissipation and 
‘training’ I have become an outcast, and 
despised by all who used to be my friends. 
I have once been in good business. I 
warn my friends who have lately been 
traveling the same road to beware of my 
example and profit by it. I would write 
more, but my hand trembles so I cannot. 

“ Tell Hopkins to engrave my name on 
the breastpin I gave him and keep it. To 
my friends I say, God bless thee. 

“You will find my body near the old 
framed warehouse, where I shall jump off, 
at the end of the street. God bless you— 
good-bye.” Signed, John Parker. 

This letter set the whole matter at rest. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed,- and 
more, since the occurrence of the events 
narrated in this paper. Time, with friendly 
and commercial intercourse between the 
Canadian provinces and the United Siates, 
has tended to soften the asperities nat- 
urally growing out of such a rebellion, in 
which the sympathies (misguided though 
they may have been by the unprincipled 
and ‘selfish, or by honest and patriotic 
motives) of many of the Canadian and 
American people were aroused in its be- 
half. . 

It was summarily put down, as it ought 
to have been, by the joint action of the au- 
thorities of the two friendly and neighbor- 
ing peoples. It is to be hoped and be- 
lieved that, in this enlightened age, the 
love of peace and the wisdom of their 
tulers will forever preclude the necessity 
for a similar occurrence between the En- 
glish speaking people of these two great 
nationalities. 

D. W. Cross, 
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THE next session the question came up 
again, and for a time it looked as though 
the old plan of two capitals might still 
prevail, than which no scheme better 
adapted to perpetuating sectional feeling 
and weakening the Union could have been 
devised. But since the last session new 
interests had declared themselves and new 
conditions had arisen. Hamilton had 
brought forward his famous financial 
_ measures—the assumption by the Nation 
of the state debts contracted to carry on 
the war, and the funding of the National 
debt. The south was opposed to assump- 
tion and in favor of a southern site for 
the National capital; the north was in 
favor of assumption and of anorthern site 
for the capital. The southern members 
and the Pennsylvanians appear to have 
come to an understanding to act together 
on three points—to vote down assumption, 
to.locate the government at Philadelphia 
for fifteen years, and then to locate it per- 
manently onthe Potomac. Assumption was 
voted down, twenty-nine votes for to thirty- 
one against it, but about the same time 
Philadelphia was struck out of the Seat-of- 
government bill and Baltimore inserted by 
@ majority of two. At this stage the heads 
of two executive departments stepped 
upon the scene. The secretary of the 
treasury, almost in despair at the loss of 
the Assumption bill in the house, went to 





the secretary of state and asked if a com- 
promise could not be in some way carried. 
It was arranged that Hamilton and Gouv- 
erneur Morris should meet some Virginia 
gentlemen the next day at Jefferson’s din- 
ner-table. Here it was arranged that two 
of Mr. Jefferson’s friends should change 
their votes on assumption, and two of Mr. 
Hamilton’s should vote for a proposition 
to carry the capital to Philadelphia for ten 
years and then to the Potomac. This 
bargain was carried out in good faith, On 
July 9, 1790, the Seat-of-government bill, 
in the form agreed upon, carried in the 
house of representatives by a majority of 
two, and three weeks later assumption 
carried by the same majority. Thus early 
did “log-rolling” find its way into the 
National congress, introduced, too, by the 
two highest officers of the President's 
cabinet. Jefferson afterwards defended 
himself in his “ Ana” (that peculiar diary 
in which he wrote down so many things 
which he had better never written any- 
where) on the ground that, “ having at the 
time just arrived in New York, he was 
most ignorantly and innocently made to 
hold the candle to the intrigue, being 
duped by Hamilton into forwarding his 
schemes, that were not then sufficiently 
understood.” Whether Jefferson deserves 
the compassion for which he pleads, we do 
not inquire ; but we should observe that 





































great results turned upon the action then 
taken, some of which we shall have occa- 
sion to touch upon. 
was as prominent in this debate as in the 
earlier one. Jefferson says distinctly that 
it was the eastern and New England 
threat of secession, reported at his dinner- 
table by Hamilton, that induced his two 
Virginia friends to change their votes. 
The Seat-of-government act, approved 
July 16, 1790, provided that a district of 
territory, not exceeding ten miles square, 
to be located as Washington should direct, 
on the River Potomac, at some space be- 
tween the mouth of the eastern branch and 
Conococheague, be and the same is hereby 
accepted for the permanent seat of the 
government of the United States. The 
act authorized the President to appoint 
three commissioners, who should, under 
his direction, survey and define the dis- 
trict, purchase land for the public use, 
and, prior to the first Monday in 
December, 1800, “provide suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of con- 
gress and of the President, and for the 
public offices of the government of the 
United States.” The states of Virginia 
and Maryland had anticipated the action 
of congress, by making together a tender 
of the amount of territory contemplated 
by the Constitution. Hastening to carry 
out their promises, they ceded jurisdiction, 
the cession to take effect when the district 
should actually become the seat of gov- 
ernment. Of course the titles to the land 
were in no way disturbed. Virginia also 
agreed to advance one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars, and Maryland 
forty-eight thousand dollars, to the Federal 
treasury, with which to prepare for the 
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coming of the government. Congress 
authorized the President to accept grants 
of money that might be made for this pur- 
pose, but appropriated not one penny to 
make surveys, to buy land or to erect 
buildings. So there was nothing to be- 
gin with but the Virginia and Maryland 
loans. 

The law of 1790 clothed the President 
with large powers. He directed where the 
district should be located. His predilec- 
tion for the site chosen dated from the 
days when he was a youthful surveyor in 
the employment of Lord Fairfax, and 
particularly from the time when Brad- 
dock’s army encamped on the hill where 
the National observatory now stands, 
The commissioners named the district 
Columbia and the city Washington. The 
land owners made large concession of 
lands for public uses. But the commis- 
sioners, although they had ten years in 
which to do it, with the very greatest 
difficulty made ready, even in a rude and 
primitive fashion, for the arrival of 
the government. They were constantly 
cramped for money to carry on the work, 
The Virginia and Maryland advances 
were exhausted, and Washington applied 
to the second state for further help. Such 
appropriations as congress made from 
time to time were inadequate. Resort 
was had to that familiar financial device 
in those days—the lottery. .We read of 
“Federal Lottery No. I.” and “Federal 
Lottery No. II,” not always knowing, 
perhaps, the object for which they were 
drawn. 

We shall the better appreciate the 
situation if we clearly grasp what was 
involved in the enterprise. When the 











































capital legislation of 1790 was had, 
the United States was practically con- 
fined to the Atlantic slope, the larger 
part of which was still an unbroken forest. 
~ This strip of territory contained many 
towns and cities that have since become 
great centres of population, trade and 
commerce. Some of these then gave 
promise of future greatness. But the 
government was passing these all by, and 
going into the wilderness to build a Fed- 
eral city. All the great political capitals 
of Europe are also capitals of popula- 
tion, industry and wealth. Almost al- 
ways, too, the political capital and the in- 
dustrial and commercial capital have 
grown up together. With a single excep- 
tion, there is no modern example of a 
nation or a ruler passing by cities already 
built to create a capital de novo, No- 
body “located” London or Paris, Vienna 
or Berlin. The-exception is St. Peters- 
burg; but Peter the Great had no city 
that answered the purpose of “a window 
through which he cou!d look into western 
Europe,” and so was compelled, to carry 
out his plan, to abandon Moscow, and 
to lay new foundations in the swamps of 
the Neva. We shall soon remark upon 
the ideas that led the young Republic 
into the wilderness of the Potomac to 
make a capital; but here we observe that, 
while in Europe man and nature were 
primitive together, in America man im- 
posed upon nature a civilization that he 
brought from an older seat of habitation. 
It seems less absurd for a government to 
direct a capital city to be laid out. 

For the ten years, 1790-1800, Phil- 
adelphia was the seat of government. At 
the end of June of the latter year the 
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public offices were removed to the new 
Federal town, and congress convened 
there in November following. Hildreth 
sees in the removal a sort of forerunner 
of the transfer of Federal control from 
the north to the south, and says “‘a fanci- 
ful man might also discover in the con- 
trast between Philadelphia and the new 
city of Washington a symbolization of 
the differences between Federal politics 
and those of the opposition.” Probably 
it was not unnatural that the majority of 
Americans of that day had a strong antip- 
athy to cities as seats of government. Had 
not their minds been filled from infancy 
with tales of the wickedness of great 
cities? Had they not been fed on stories 
of the vices of courts, the corruption of 
cabinets, the intrigues of great capitals ? 
They knew little of dense populations 
but what seemed to them bad. They 
thought the country was the chosen habi- 
tation of virtue, the city, of vice; the 
breath of the country was laden with 
health, the city tainted with disease. They 
were not willing to trust their congress and 
President in New York or Philadelphia. 
This was the sentiment that led members 
of the Federal convention to say that the 
majority of the people would not consent 
to the capital going to a great political or 
to a great commercial city. This was the 
sentiment that took the seat of govern- 
ment to a wilderness, much to the disgust 
of the most cultivated classes. Moreover, 
the fact that the majority of those who 
had this simple idyllic faith in woods and 
streams and farms were of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s political school, while the Federal- 
ists generally thought better of marts and 
ports and centres of population and 

































wealth, explains Mr. Hildreth’s fancy that 
Philadelphia and Washington in 1800 
symbolized the two political parties. 

Summaries of three or four familiar let- 
ters, written by well-known people of that 
day, will give interesting facts and pleasing 
glimpses of the Washington to which the 
Federal government went in the summer 
and autumn of 1800. 

Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treas- 
ury, on his arrival in the Federal city, 
found one good tavern, several other 
houses built or building, but did not see 
how the members of congress could pos- 
sibly secure lodgings unless they would 
consent to live like scholars in a-college 


or monks in a monastery, crowded ten or 


twenty in one house and utterly secluded 
from society, or go to Georgetown, three 
miles distant, over a bad clay road. 
There were but few houses in any one 
place and most of these were miserable 
huts, presenting an awful contrast to the 
public buildings. The people were poor 
and lived, as far as Wolcott could judge, 
like fishes, by eating one another. Mag- 
nificent land schemes were afloat. All 
the land for several miles around was 
thought too valuable for cultivation, and 
so remained unfenced. There was a con- 
fident expectation that Washington would 
soon exceed any city in the world. One 
of the commissioners spoke of a popula- 
tion of one hundred and fifty thousand in 
a few years as a matter of course. ‘No 
stranger can be here a day,” he said, 
‘and converse with the proprietors, with- 
out considering himself in the company of 
crazy people. Their ignorance of the 
rest of the world and their delusions with 
respect to their own prospects are without 
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parallel.” Immense sums of money had 
been squandered on unfinished build- 
ings badly located. Wolcott regretfully 
remarks, “There is no industry, society, 
or business ;” but he should have remem- 
bered that it was to escape industry, so- 
ciety and business that the seat of govern- 
ment had been pitched in this wilderness. 

John Cotton Smith, a member of con- 
gress at the time, recorded his impres- 
sions. He found that one wing only of 
the capitol had been erected. He could 
not recognize one of the avenues or 
streets laid down on the “ plan,” with the 
possible exception of New Jersey avenue, 
having two buildings on each side of it. 
The Pennsylvania avenue of later times 
was, throughout its whole length, a deep 
morass, covered with alder bushes, 
through which, however, the street was cut 
the intended width from the capitol to the 
Presidential mansion. On the ensuing 
winter many members of congress, par- 
ticularly southerners, took lodgings at 
Georgetown. But Mr. Smith was charmed 
with the advantages of the site, and saw in 
its selection by Washington “a striking 
exhibition of the discernment, wisdom 
and forecast which characterized that il- 
lustrious man.” 

No doubt the description given by Mrs. 
President Adams in her familiar letter to 
her daughter is better known than any 
other contemporary account. ‘ Woods 
are all you see from Baltimore until you 
reach the city, which is so only in name, 
Here and there a small cot, without a 
glass window, interspersed among the 
forests, through which you travel miles 
without seeing a human being..... The 
President’s house is upon a grand, a su- 












perb scale, requiring about thirty servants 
to attend and keep the apartments in 
order and perform the ordinary business 
of the house and stables—an establish- 
ment very well proportioned to the Presi- 
dent’s salary.” The house was unfur- 
nished ; fires had to be kept burning all 
over it to keep off the ague ; there were 
no bells; wood could not be bought, 
although the city was in a forest; coal 
could be had but no grates. ‘‘We have 
indeed,” said Mrs. Adams, “ come into a 
new country.” The great unfinished au- 
dience room—the “east room” of after 
times—she used as a drying-room. And 
yet Mrs. Adams, like Cotton Smith, was 
delighted with the spot. 

Gouverneur Morris wrote that nothing 
was wanting to make a perfect city ‘‘ but 
houses, cellars, kitchens, well-informed 


men, amiable women and other trifles of 


this kind.” “We can walk here as in 
the fields,” he said. And yet he found 
limestone abundant; excellent bricks could 
be burned ; there was no want of sites for 
magnificent hotels, and the contemplated 
canals would bring a vast commerce. 
Very naturally the wags from the north- 
ern cities cracked many a joke at the ex- 
pense of the new Federal town. The 
familiar name, “ city of magnificent dis- 
tances,’’ was probably the coinage of one 
of these, and not of Dickens, as some sup- 
pose. Naturally, too, propositions to 
abandon the new seat of government, at 
least for a time, came before congress. In 
1803 and 1804 it was proposed to move 
out until the infant city should reach 
greater maturity. Even as late as 1808 
@ proposition in favor of removal came 
within a few votes of carrying in the house 
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of representatives. Notwithstanding the 
power that a thing accomplished has over 
the Saxon mind, a majority of congress 
were at one time in favor of going, and 
were kept from going only by a failure to 
agree upon aplaceto goto. Inall the re 
moval discussion, Philadelphia was the 
main competitor of Washington for 
Federal honors ; and it is tolerably cer- 
tain that she would have won and worn 
them had not the anti-slavery sentiments of 
the Quakers made the city so obnoxious 
to the southerners. The idea that a city 
made in the forest for a seat of govern- 
ment was not likely to reach great ma- 
turity unless put to that use, may or may 
not have occurred to the prescient minds 
of 1803, 1804 and 1808. 

When the Hamilton-Jefferson bargain 
was made in 1790, the north got money 
and the south political power; the As- 
sumption bill stood for one and the 
Seat-of-government bill for the other. 
All the states south and southwest of 
Washington were slave states, and so were 
Maryland and Delaware that lay at its 
back. Most of the early population of 
the city came from slave states, and those 
who came from the north fell under south- 
ern influences. Washington grew up a 
southern city and continued a southern 
city until the Civil war changed its 
character. This extract from General 
Garfield’s address on Joshua R. Giddings 
gives a glimpse of the slave influence in 
Washington society before the war : 

For many years there was in Washington a most 
brilliant and attractive social organization, controlled 
absolutely by the slave power. Cabinet ministers 
and members of congress from the south lavished 


their wealth to add to its attractiveness. And the 
one indispensable condition of admission was sup- 
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port and defense of the peculiar institution, or at 
least silence in regard to it. This influence was all 
the more potent, because it was private and silent in 
its operation. ‘Those who were not admitted to this 
circle were quietly treated as though unworthy from 
lack of culture or moral excellence. From the mo- 
ment that Mr. Giddings had avowed his hostility to 
slavery, he was not only shut out from the society of 
which I have spoken, but was treated with marked 
incivility and coldness by his fellow-members, 

In 1841 there were not more than a 
dozen slaveholding members of the house 
of representatives who recognized Mr. 
Giddings when they passed him on the 
street or met him in the hall of the house. 
How mighty the slave influence upon all 
the great questions of government was, 
for a full generation, cannot and will not 
be here even sketched ; but it is pertinent 
to remark that it never, in the worst days 
of northern subserviency to slavery, could 
have begun to be as great in a northern 


capital as it was in Washington. 
Washington in 1800 was a miserable, 
straggling village, lost in the Potomac 


wilderness. Washington in 1888 is a city 
of more than two hundred thousand peo- 
ple, with material improvements second to 
none in the country. It is a most attrac- 
tive city, and every day becoming more 
and more attractive. The population 
steadily increases. Some of those who 
flock there go because they are interested 
in contracts or in official people ; some, 
because it is the National centre of poli- 
tics ; some, because the public business 
and supplying of the population give em- 
ployment ; some, because the society is 
very attractive. Scholars and scientific 
men go because they find there excellent 
companionship, good collections and ad- 
mirable libraries. The majority go, no 
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doubt, from a variety of reasons. The 
“society” that was lacking in 1800 has 
been abundantly supplied. But relatively 
the “industry” and “business” are as 
wanting now as they were then. Save the 
Georgetown flour, one can think of noth- 
ing that Washington sends to the markets 
of the country. Nor is there any 
commerce. The people consume but 
do not produce. Of course there are the 
exchanges that such a population calls 
for. A few large fortunes originated in 
the treasury operations of the War of 
1812, of the Mexican war and the Civil 
war; others originated in government 
contracts ; many fortunes are represented 
there that originated in other places ; but 
there is not one great fortune that grew up 
on the spot in manufacturing, in com- 
merce or in transportation. The employés 
of the government, of all kinds, are fifteen 
thousand in number ; seventy-five thou- 
sand men, women and children live. di- 
rectly upon wages paid from the Na- 
tional treasury ; and of the one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand or more who do 
not live directly upon the treasury, nearly 
the whole number live upon it at only one 
remove, that is, by serving those who serve 
the government. Accordingly, Washington 
is a political, an official and a social city, 

And yet none of the politics belong to 
Washington. ‘The city is governed bya 
board of commissioners appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the senate. 
The people vote for nothing; the ballot 
box is unknown to the District of Colum- 
bia. Congress votes the taxes and reg- 
ulates the appropriations. It may be 
strange that the capital of the greatest 
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representative government of the world 
should be in form a tyranny or despotism, 
but such is the fact. 

The mental character of the city is also 
peculiar. Such dependence upon the gov- 
ernment cannot be healthy in any way. In 
the days of political assessments, some men 
in the departments contributed to the 
treasuries of both the great political 
parties. On the change of the National ad- 
ministration, men cry “Long live the king!” 
with a unanimity heard nowhere else. 
Men have not the same kind of interest 
in politics that they have in Cleveland or 
Chicago. The newspapers, if published 
somewhere else than in the National capi- 
tal, would be unknown one hundred miles 
away. The writer was in Washington in 
1873, when the increase of salaries was 
enacted by congress. There was no out- 
cry, nO opposition on the part of the 
Washington people so far as he could hear. 
On the other hand he heard much ap- 
proval, and some complaints because the 
“raises” had not been greater and more 
numerous. Larger salaries meant more 
money to those who received them, 
brisker trade for the shop-keepers and 
brighter society. However it may be with 
the country, Washington is sure to favor 
liberal appropriations by the government. 
The most reflective man who has occu- 
pied the White House in recent years, in 
private conversation. once spoke of 
some of these features of Washington so- 
ciety, and remarked that it was often diffi- 
cult for these and other reasons for a Pres- 
ident to find out the truth concerning mat- 
ters of public duty. That public interests 
have suffered from the peculiar character 
of the capital city cannot be doubted. Of 
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course a great capital means a large offi- 
cial population and large influence from 
that quarter. But suppose that this pop- 
ulation were simply a constituent of a 
larger population ; suppose that there were 
present industry and business as well as so- 
ciety and politics ; suppose that men rep- 
resenting manufactures, commerce, busi- 
ness, insurance, railroads, steamship com- 
panies, etc., were a part of the society that 
surges around the capitol and the White 
House, and mingles freely with legislators, 
judges and executive officers—who does 
not see that the social environment would 
be much nrere healthful? Another phase 
of the subject is touched in the following 
article: 


The difficulty of bringing persons of the Brady- 
Dorsey type to justice in Washington furnishes one 
of the strong objections to the practice, to which 
the country now seems irrevocably committed, of 
making political capitals, or seats of government, 
separate from the social and commercial, or, in 
other words, real capitals of the Nation and the 
states. The result is not only to isolate the class 
engaged in the work of legislation and administra- 
tion from the rest of the country, but, by throwing 
its members mainly on each other for society, to 
intensify their prejudices and dullness and ignorance. 
Their mental condition becomes very much that of 
the garrison of a remote fort, or of the crew of a 
man-of-war. They get to have an esprit de corps 
and a morality of their own, and a scale of propor- 
tion of theirown. Their own controversies assume 
enormous dimensions in their eyes ; the objections 
of the outside world to practices with which they 
are familiar seem finical or ‘‘ Sunday-schoolish,” 
and they secretly resent an attack on a man in office 
as a sort of impertinence, and make common cause 
with him, as a soldier might with a professional 
brother who had got ‘‘into trouble” through a 
youthful escapade. Public opinion is represented 
to them by the correspondents of distant news- 
papers, and they are not much troubled by it, be- 
cause it seems to them to express simply the per- 
sonal feelings of Smith or Jones of Newspaper 
Row, whom they know well and don't like. The 




















illustrations of all this, afforded by the senatorial 
‘*deadlock’’ in Washington and by the action of 
the assembly at Albany on the street-cleaning ques- 
tion, are very striking. Neither of them, undoubt- 
edly, would have occurred if the legislators in either 
case sat in a real capital, and were in contact with 
the currents of public thought and feeling, and 
when they left the capital, instead of brooding over 
their own performances with brother politicians in 
their hotels and boarding-houses, mingled with 
men of other callings and occupations, and got 
glimpses of the great legislative ‘‘ crises” from the 
ordinary tax-payer's point of view. Massachusetts 
is better off in this respect than almost any other 
state. Its legislature sits in the moral and social 
and commercial centre of the state.* 


We do not know that pious Washing- 
tonians pray with their faces turned to 
the White House, as Daniel prayed with 
his face towards Jerusalem; but the 





* The Nation, May 5, 188. 
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White House is more emphatically the 
centre of Washington than the queen’s 
palace is of London. 

We have seen how fearful the fathers 
were of cities, how determined they were 
to seclude the National capital from the 
great civilizing forces of the time; and 
we have also seen that in carrying out 
their plan they caused another large city 
to be built whose dominant influences are 
politics, society and officialism. If, in- 
stead of the government’s directing a city 
to be laid out in the wilderness, one of 
the large cities of 1790 had been made 
the National capital, history would have 
been different and the National life 
better. 

B. A. HINSDALE. 





MARIETTA, OHIO, HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Tuis city of near ten thousand in- 
habitants is situated among the beauti- 
ful hills of southeastern Ohio, where they 
look down upon the valleys of the Ohio 
and Muskingum rivers. Secluded in 
this wayside nook of happy content- 
ment, it is only disturbed by every-day 
affairs, and greets the busy world out- 
side by means of the many railroads 
centering here. 

The thrilling events and greatest ac- 
tivity of Marietta transpired one hun- 
dred years ago, when the state was 
clothed in dense forests, with not even 
a well-made roadway for man, or beast 
of burden. Hidden away, as it is, from 
the main thoroughfares, the common 
verdict of the disinterested wayfarer is, 





“that he is surprised to find a jewel 
with so fine a setting.” 

In the pleasing panorama that the 
third state in the Union has in 
preparation for her people, Marietta 
will be placed first upon the canvas, 
as this was her honored place at the 
beginning of the century just closing. 
The laurels gathered then have been 
scrupulously guarded and well pre- 
served ; these will not be laid aside, 
even to-day. The transactions that 
gave to this city the notable promi- 
nence in the early history of the state are 
now covered with one meagre sentence 
in the written history of the present 
time, viz.: “ The first settlement in the 
state of Ohio was at Marietta.” The 
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statement has two merits in its favor— 
truth and brevity. For the sake of 
the former, more must be said of the 
existing events and transactions that 
brought about that settlement, in which 
all histories would be incomplete if 
the sentence was omitted. In doing 
this, the brief outline in history will 
be destroyed, though the prominent 
events for many years will be con- 
densed to small proportions. 

Let the search for causes and mo- 
tives lead directly to the exciting period 
of the War of the Revolution—the seven 
years’ war which culminated in 1783. 
Be assured that war was no play-spell 
for the thirteen colonies then hovering 
along the Atlantic sea-coast. The his- 
tory of these states, a part of them, dated 
back for more than a century, but con- 
tinued trials, with small beginnings, 
gave them no surplus funds, and each 
trial was more keenly felt and the sev- 
erity greater than the one preceding. 

These states had grown weary, and 
were discouraged with all their reve- 
nues reverting to a foreign nation in sup- 
port of government ruled by a king. 
When independence was declared, men 
knew it meant war. The “ minute 
men” of that exciting period exerted 
an influence of unbounded confidence 
upon the government, for its soldiery. 
The American army was soon in action 
with its ranks complete in the lines of 
the different states. 

The triumph finally came, and this 
Nation was possessed of a government 
such as the world had never known, 
secured by its soldiers, and its rights 
vested in its people. 
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The heart-rending truths of how these 
soldiers suffered for food and raiment, 
many of them giving up their lives to 
the cause of their country, need not be 
repeated. When they were disbanded, 
in sorry plight, they returned to their 
homes, or, rather, to the firesides of 
friends, destitute of everything ex- 
cept dependent wives and children, and 
the true manhood and courage that 
had led them to battle. They were 
men of strong convictions and daring, 
and in the fulfillment of duty, believed 
in the protection of their government 
and which would in return protect those 
dependent upon them. ‘lhe government 
was powerless, in its poverty, to do 
anything to relieve its supporters, or 
in any way remove the embarrassment 
of the situation, which must have been 
mutual. These soldiers had been 
schooled in trials most severe, and by 
discipline had learned endurance and 
submission, and for a time waited pa- 
tiently for a satisfactory adjustment of 
their claims, or pay for services ren- 
dered. 

Their homes had been swallowed up 
in the sustenance of their families ; their 
trades had drifted into the hands of 
those less patriotic. ‘Though congress 
was beset continually with their plead- 
ings and petitions, yet as many times 
were their hopes delayed and the sus- 
pense almost beyond endurance. Some 
measures had been promulgated for the 
government of a tract of land, called 
the Northwest Territory, situated in 
what was then known as the Western 
Empire. The transactions of congress 
were watched with much interest, and 














the opinions of leading men were ex- 
changed as to the feasibility of gaining 
possession of a portion of the lands 
under consideration, for the unpaid 
officers and soldiers of the American 
army. The text of the following peti- 
tion is found to be the foundation of an 
association afterwards formed in Mas- 
sachusetts, and known as the Ohio Com- 
pany of associates.* 


To HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT, AND Hon- 
ORABLE DELEGATES OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 

The petition of the subscribers, officers in the 
Continental line of the army, humbly showeth 

That by a resolution of the honorable congress, 
passed September 20, 1776, and other subsequent 
resolves, the officers (and soldiers engaged for the 
war) of the American army, who shall continue in 
service till the establishment of peace, or in case of 
their dying in service, their heirs are entitled to re- 
ceive certain grants of lands according to their sev- 
eral grades, to be procured for them at the expense 
of the United States. 

That your petitioners are informed that the tract 
of country bounded north on Lake Erie, east on 
Pennsylvania, southeast and south on the River Ohio, 
west on a line beginning at that part of the Ohio 
which lies twenty-four miles west of the mouth of 
the River Scioto, thence running north on a meridian 
line till it intersects the River Miami which falls into 
Lake Erie, thence down the middle of that 1iver to 
the lake, is a tract of country not claimed as the 
property of, or within the jurisdiction of any 
particular state in the Union; that this country is 
of sufficient extent, the land of such quality, and sit- 
uation such as may induce congress to assign and 
mark it out as a tract of territory suitable to form a 
distinct government (or colony of the United States) 
in time to be admitted one of the Confederated states 
of America. 

Wherefore your petitioners pray that, whenever 
the honorable congress shall be pleased to procure 
the aforesaid lands of the natives, they will make 
provision for the location and survey of the lands to 
which we are entitled within the aforesaid district, 





* Honorable William P. Cutler in Appendix I. in 
his late work, ‘ The Ordinance of 1787.’ 
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and also for all officers and soldiers who wish to take 
up their lands in that quarter. 

That provision also be made for further grants of 
lands to such of the army as may wish to become 
adventurers in the new government, in such quan- 
tities and on such conditions of settlement and pur- 
chases for public securities as congress shall judge 
most for the interest of the intended government, and 
rendering it of lasting consequences to the American 
Empire. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray. 

By TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 

EIGHT OFFICERS OF THE CON- 

TINENTAL LINE OF THE ARMY. 


{Signed } 
June 16, 1783. 


By the date of this document it is 
seen that it was devised and placed be- 
fore congress soon after, or simultane- 
ous with the disbanding of the soldiers, 
so, as before stated, any act or law af- 
fecting lands insaid territory was noted 
with intense interest. The years dragged 
slowly by while reconstruction was go- 
ing on in way of adjusting the claims of 
the different states, and the ceding of 
tracts of lands back to the general gov- 
ernment that had been claimed ; a por- 
tion in the territory by Virginia, other 
tracts by New York and Connecticut; 
these eventually came into the posses- 
sion of the government and the bound- 
ary between England and the United 
States established through the chain of 
lakes. Still soldiers were allowed to go 
upaid, and each state, or most of them, 
rebelled against state taxation for the 
liquidation of the debt. 

Treaties had been made with the dif- 
ferent tribes of Indians of the territory, 
and the government surveys had al- 
ready begun in the Ohio country. At 
this juncture, 1786, at the outset of that 
year, the newspapers of the day teemed 
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with a public announcement which read 


as follows: 
INFORMATION, 


The subscribers take this methdd to inform all 
officers and soldiers who have served in the late war, 
and who are, by an ordinance of the honorable con- 
gress, to receive certain tracts of land in the Ohio 
country, and also all other good citizens who wish 
to become adventurers in that delightful region, 
that from personal inspection, together with other 
incontestable evidences, they are fully satisfied that 
the lands in that quarter are of much better quality 
than any other known to New England people ; 
that the climate, seasons, produce, etc., are, in fact, 
equal to the most flattering accounts which have 
ever been published of them ; that being deter- 
mined to become purchasers and to prosecute a 
settlement in this country, and desirous of forming a 
general association with those who entertain the 
same ideas, they have to propose the following plan, 
viz.: That an association by the name of the Ohio 
company be formed of all such as wish to become 
purchasers, etc., in that country (who reside in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts only, or to extend 
to the inhabitants of other states, as shall be agreed 
on). 

-That in order to bring such a company into exist- 
ence, the subscribers propose that all persons who 
wish to promote the scheme should meet within 
their respective counties at ten o'clock A. M., on 
Wednesday, the fifteenth day of February next, and 
that each county or meeting there assembled choose 
a delegate or delegates to meet at the Bunch of 
Grapes tavern in Boston. 

[The names of places for the meetings given. | 

[Signed] RuFus PUTNAM, 
BENJAMIN TUPPER. 
Rutland (Massachusetts), January 10, 1786. 


At the meeting of the delegates in 
Boston the following explanation was 
given : 

The design of this association is to raise a fund in 


Continental certificates for the sole purpose and to 
be appropriated to the entire use of purchasing lands 


in the Northwest territory (belonging to the United | 


States) for the benefit of the company, and to pro- 
mote a settlement in that country. 


The Continental certificates had been 
issued by the government as a tempo- 
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rary measure for satisfying the demand 
of its soldiers. Being at the time bank- 
rupt, its treasury without a dollar, but 
little hope rested in their future value, or 
that they would ever be redeemed at par. 

The first agent sent to negotiate with 
congress for lands for the company, in 
1787, was General Samuel H. Parsons. 
He remained in New York city, where 
the congress was in session, until its 
adjournment. While much advance- 
ment was made for the cause he repre- 
sented, he failed to bring it to a close, 
and the purchase was not made. It is 
the opinion of local historians that this 
gentleman favored a selection of lands 
in what was then called the Connecti- 
cut Reserve, afterwards known as the 
Western Reserve. The location of the 
lands in that section did not coincide 
with the opinions of a majority of the 
agents and directors of the company, 
possibly the reason being that some 
knowledge of the lands “on the Ohio 
and Muskingum” had been gained, 
while those in the Reserve they knew 
nothing of whatever. 

When congress re-assembled, Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler acted as agent for the 
company, and was instrumental in the 
careful wording of the ordinance then 
pending, having been twice read, and 
liable to a final reading at any hour. 
Between the ninth and thirteenth of 
July the ordinance was _ revised, 
amended, had its proper hearings and 
passed by a unanimous vote of all the 
states present, viz. : Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 
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The famous ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the northwest territory passed 
as it now stands, July 13, 1787, the 
redeeming or notable clauses being 
found in article third: “ Religion, mo- 
rality and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged.”’ 
Also article sixth: “There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in said territory,” etc. This was the 
“still small voice” that sent a thrill 
through the heart of every lover of 
liberty. The Nation paused to know of 
the result. It was this that rent the 
chain of slavery asunder, but which was 
not wholly cast aside for three-quarters 
of a century thereafter. 

In the very hours that the Conti- 
nental congress, in the city of New 
York, was framing those words of wis- 
dom, for all time imperishable—its last 
best gift to the great commonwealth of 
this country—at this same time, men 
powerful in debate and possessing mas- 
terly minds were assembled in Philadel- 
phia on a no less important document 
—the Constitution of the United States. 
The ordinance then has the peculiarity of 
being the last act of any importance by 
the Continental congress—the pivotal 
point between the old regime of the thir- 
teen united colonies and the new recon- 
structed United States, under the Consti- 
tution, which was made public the seven- 
teenth of September of that year, 1787. 

Marietta, in connection with the 
transactions of that year, stands as the 
gateway between liberty and oppres- 
sion, between colonies and United 
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States under one general government. 
It need not be recorded, then, that the 
primitive settlement in the western em- 
pire was watched with intense interest. 
Upon the success of the Ohio company 
more depended than pen can portray. 

Soon after the passage of this ordi- 
nance the negotiations for the Ohio 
company, by their agent, terminated in 
the purchase of one and a half million 
acres. Of this transaction, Dr. Manas- 
seh Cutler, in his journal, says: “It was 
the greatest private contract ever made 
in America.” This, for officers and sol- 
diers of the American army, was to be 
paid for in the government’s own coin, 
or rather its equivalent in paper prom- 
ises, called Continental or final certifi- 
cates ; the lands were located on the 
Ohio and Muskingum rivers, athwart the 
Indian trails and on the border, which, 
from that time on, was the dividing line 
between slavery and freedom. 

The cause, the preliminary steps, the 
long delays, the suspense and the final 
purchase must all be kept in mind, to 
show the importance attached to the 
settlement at Marietta, as the negotia- 
tions had been pending in different 
forms since 1783. 

The first of December, 1787, men 
were sent forward from Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, under the charge of Major 
Haffield White, who were instructed to 
spend the winter at Sumrill’s ferry, on 
the Youghiogheny river, in the con- 
struction of boats. They experienced 
a perilous journey and a severe task, as 
the severity of the winter retarded the 
progress of their work. They were 
joined by another party, under the su- 
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perintendence of General Rufus Put- 
.nam, who left Hartford, Connecticut, 
in January, 1788, and reached the ferry 
the middle of February. The combined 
efforts of the two forces completed the 
boats, and on April 2 they descended 
the rivers “ Yough”’ and Ohio, landing 
with forty-eight men at what is now 
Marietta, April 7, 1788. Though many 
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shareholders. Some of these never 
came west. Others who did, finally 
ventured farther, so that these share- 
holders did not fail to exert an interest 
in many directions, and in this way the 
whole northwest, especially the five 
great states formed from the territory, 
look to Marietta as their foster-mother, 
their starting-place. 














MARIETTA IN 1792. 


of these men were employed by the 
company as laborers, they were under 
the superintendence of the agents and 
directors of the company, and Rufus 
Putnam, one of the men instrumental in 
the formation of it, landed with them, so 
that all history connected with the set- 
tlement of Ohio, either general or 
local, dates from this event. There 
were in all eight hundred and sixteen 


The men who sought this wilderness, 
this retreat, for homes for their families, 
with the expectancy that peace and 
prosperity would greet them, were sorely 
disappointed in the years that followed. 
In their stead they found the dreary 
wilderness occupied by a defiant race of 
savages, with scalping-knife in hand, 
ready to destroy the white man or any- 
thing he should undertake. Former 





treaties with them seemed to savor of 
safety, and history tells us the pio- 
neers were made welcome and very 
graciously received by the chiefs of the 
nations holding treaties with the agents 
of the government at Fort Harmar. On 
their occasional visits during the follow- 
ing summer they manifested much dis- 
satisfaction regarding the rude cabins 
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work for the construction of a strong 
defense, in the erection of Campus 
Martius; his wisdom was verified, in- 
asmuch as all haste had to be made for 
its completion. This afforded protec- 
tion for the settlers who resided within 
its walls or in such close proximity 
that they could make a quick and hasty 
retreat if the signal gun was fired, or 





os 








CAMPUS MARTIUS. 


and garden-patches. These indicated 
to them that the white men had come to 
stay. They returned to their camps to 
hoid counsels with their people, which, 
in time, culminated in councils of war, 
which was declared in 1790. 

General Putnam was not surprised 
at their action. He had noted their 
dissatisfaction and immediately set to 


the alarm bell pealed forth its notes in 
rapid succession. 

For more than four years, often 
over two hundred persons were com- 
pelled to dwell within the fort for pro- 
tection, while many of them had their 
homes there permanently. Among 
these were the governor, General 
Arthur St. Clair and his family, Major 
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Winthrop Sargent, his secretary ; Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam, General Benjamin 
Tupper, and many other men of promi- 
nence ; the directors, agents and share- 
holders in the company, with their 
wives and children. The men were 
kept under constant military discipline 
and drill. 

The variety of transactions of local 
and general interest enacted within this 
garrison would, if recorded, fill volumes 
of interesting history. Locally con- 
sidered, it was the place for retreat by 
all the settlers who chose to hasten 
within its walls in time of danger. 
One of the block-houses was reserved 
for public use for funerals, weddings, 
entertainments of every sort, church, 
school-room, lodge for secret societies, 
court-room, jail and even a “house of 
entertainment,”’ as a tavern or hotel was 
called at that time. This was kept by 
the proprietor of one of the buildings 
which these individuals were allowed to 
erect at their own expense. 

What is of more general interest is 
the fact, that this garrison was the 
place of all others, through the gover- 
nor and judges of the territory, where 
the principles embodied in the famous 
ordinance were first put into action or 
fulfilled. Any and every form of relig- 
ious worship could be expressed and 
carried out from the temporary pulpit 
in the block-house of Campus Martius. 
Every feature of the law, local or gen- 
eral, was transmitted through these 
walls, not by the speedy servants such 
as we now have, but by messengers, foot- 
men or horsemen. 

Many historians join in saying that 
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the War of the Revolution did not close 
until General Wayne’s successful cam- 
paign and victory at Greenville, Ohio ; 
that the Indians were instigated in their 
continued depredations against the set- 
tlers by the British on the northern 
frontier. 

From 1790 to 1795 every transaction 
of the entire frontier, from Fort McIn- 
tosh to the Miami country at Fort 
Washington, was guarded by the mili- 
tary within the Ohio company, except 
the handfuls of soldiers kept by the 
government at Fort Harmar across the 
Muskingum from Marietta. The com- 
pany established garrisons at Belpre 
twelve miles below, and up the Mus- 
kingum river at Beverly, Waterford 
and Big Bottom. Rangers and sentries 
were constantly employed. The fields 
and gardens were cultivated with the 
rifle lying upon the undecayed stumps 
of the trees of the forest. The call to 
religious worship was by the beating 
of the drum, summoning the men first 
to military drill, from whence they pro- 
ceeded to services at the block-house, 
where they embraced their rifles dur- 
ing the service as closely as they ad- 
hered to their religion. Dr. Hildreth, 
in his ‘Pioneer History,’ says “that 
probably one of the first Sunday-schools 
in America was taught by Mary Lake, 
in 1791, and continued for several 
years during the Indian war, at Campus 
Martius in Marietta.” There seemed 
no time during the busy days of the 
week for religious instruction for the 
children, so, in obeyance to the ordi- 
nance and the dictates of her own con- 
science, the children were gathered into 
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the one room that her family had as 
their living room, and there they at- 
tentively listened to instructive words 
each Sabbath afternoon from this lady. 

The pitiable truth that must ever re- 
main in history is, that the men who 
founded the state of Ohio had to un- 
dergo the trials that met them on every 
hand. They had hoped for a retreat 
from the scenes and severities they had 
formerly experienced, a place where 
they might spend their leisure hours in 
freedom from care, where their wives 
might sing “The Battle of Brandy- 
wine ”’ or ‘* Marching to Yorktown ” as 
lullabys to their children’s children. In- 
stead, men were compelled to fight their 
battles over again, and frail women 
and timid children scarce had the nec- 
essary comforts of life. The glorious 
results of to-day date from the events 
in connection with the settlement at 
Marietta, so that city will be remem- 
bered and searched out while others 
will remain wrapped only in the local 
events of former times. 

Some local historical preéminence 
attaches an interest in that city not 
usually found in such unobtrusive quar- 
ters. The associations that linger 
about the location of three garrisons— 
Fort Harmar, Campus Martius and the 
“‘ Point’”’—where the houses were built 
in close proximity for better protection 
—have been repeated by parents to 
children so often that the thrilling 
events are household stories of unus- 
ual familiarity. 

The first settlement of Ohio began 
where the government survey was dis- 
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continued. The surveyors for the gov- 
ernment had outlined seven ranges west 
from Fort McIntosh, but the annoyance 
and danger from the Indians decided 
them against continuing their work, al- 
though Fort Harmar had been estab- 
lished for their relief and to encourage 
emigration to the frontier as soon as 
the surveys were completed. The Ohio 
company in its purchase agreed to do 
their own surveying, adhering to the 
rules of the government survey. But a 
few miles east of Marietta the survey 
was begun by men employed by the 
company and for the company. The 
city plat was defined or laid out in Bos- 
ton before the agents and shareholders 
left Massachusetts, over five thousand 
acres being at first reserved for the 
city called Adelphi, afterwards changed 
to Marietta, an abbreviation of Marie 
Antoinette, for the queen of France. 
At the close of this year, 1787, there 
were only one hundred and thirty men 
in what is now the state of Ohio, and 
these were at Marietta. 

No wonder, then, if more reverence 
and veneration manifests itself for the 
forefathers in that city than is often 
found at the present day, for every nook 
and corner is closely allied to their 
lives in events not easily effaced. The 
many hills that hem it in, in its seclu- 
sion, teem with family history in which 
exploits of the Rangers have oft 
been recounted. These were noble, 
courageous men, who scouted the 
forests in all directions to meet and 
check the enemy, or in haste report the 
advance of the foe that the settlers 
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might prepare for an attack. They 
sometimes gave up their lives in their 
hazardous duties. 

Along the banks of the Muskingum 
were the well-beaten trai's of the In- 
dians, where they gathered at its mouth 
to go to their hunting-grounds in the 
mountains of Virginia, so that this was 
a point to them of much importance, as 
they believed they would have as much 
difficulty herein maintaining their rights 
—as they considered them—as they 
often had in’ Virginia with the Long- 
knives, as they called the white settlers 
there. 

Here are earthworks which were 
once the habitations of a people versed 
in skill in advance of the ages that fol- 
lowed, as shown in the geometrical pre- 
cision in the construction of mounds, 
elevated squares and covered way. 
These are scattered in close proximity 
within the city limits, and only speak in 
silence of the ages past. The classical 
names of some of these date their 
christening with the arrival of the first 
settlers: Campus Martius, just outside 
of the city of prehistoric man—so named 
to perpetuate the name of the principal 
camp so called in the palmy days of 
Rome ; Sacra Via, or sacred way, once 
found here asin old Rome ; Capitolium 
and Quadranaou—the latter probably 
Quirinaou—for two of the seven hills of 
Rome. Even the “ Tiber,” that winds 
its way through a goodly portion of the 
low grounds, has its significance in its 
name, if not in any natural beauty, so 
‘‘ There are sermons in stones and texts 
in the running brooks.” 

The first sermon was preached in 
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Campus Martius from the text, Exodus, 
chapter xix., verses 5 and 6: ‘“ Now, 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be 
a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people: for all the earth is mine, and 
ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests 
and an holy nation,” delivered by Rev. 
William Breck, July 20, 1788. In that 
audience were men who had listened tu 
the peals of Independence bell, when 
it struck the notes distinct and clear, 
“ Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
The trusty handmaid that carried this 
message to the wilderness, to the far 
west, was the Ohio company. It hid 
the infant s'ate of Ohio, clad in the 
ordinance of the preceding year, among 
the reeds of the Tiber, ‘‘ on the banks 
of the Ohio and Muskingum rivers,’’ 
guarded by men of high rank among the 
soldiers of the American army, many of 
them giving up their lives rather than 
see it perish. 

To-day, in the oldest cemeteries of 
the northwest territory, sleep more than 
fifty officers of that army, and the 
heroes of four wars lie around about 
them. 

May this historic gateway—Marietta-- 
remain a cherished spot to posterity. 
Millions of people now enjoy the prin- 
ciples of government secured to them 
by men who settled here, not as the 
youth from over-crowded families, but 
men mature in thought through a 
severe experience, nurtured in the best 
New England homes, schooled on the 
farm and in the work-shop, and prepared 
for their life-work by a collegiate edu- 
































cation, and who had their plans for the 
future well matured when war and its 
consequences burst suddenly upon 
them. 
They fulfilled their duties, searched 
out “the Ohio country,” quelled the 
savage, checked the progress of slavery, 
established churches, founded schools, 
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and put.the machinery in motion for a 
grand result. 

With their garments folded about 
them, they passed to their reward almost 
a century ago. May the city in which 
their ashes lie be remembered, and also 
the name—Marietta. 

L. A. ALDERMAN. 





ST. JOSEPH.—II. 


DR. JACOB GEIGER. 


To MEET Dr. Jacob Geiger and talk with 
him, one. would not suspect that he is 
German, and yet he has a face marked with 
the strongest German characteristics. His 
use of the English is the misleading pe- 
culiarity, for he has the language so per- 
fectly and speaks with such an utter ab- 
sence of an accent, and, indeed, with so 
much of what might be termed the Amer- 
can patois as to give the impression that he 
is “to the manner born.” The fact is that 
he first saw the light in Obernau, Province 
of Wurtemberg, Germany, July 25, 1848, 
and was the youngest of the five children 
of Anton and Mary Geiger, both natives 
of the same place. In 1851 Anton Gei- 
ger died, and in 1856 Jacob, with his sis- 
ter and her husband and their mother, 
came to America, landing in New York, 
but they settled in Champaign county, Illi- 
nois. Thence up to the time when Jacob 
was nearly ten years old he was sent to a 
country school in the neighborhood—that 
is, during portions of the two years in 
which the family resided there. In 1858 
they removed to Brown county, Kansas, 





where shortly afterward his mother died, 
and Jacob was left at the tender age of ten 
to tussle with the world, a penniless or-. 
phan and a stranger in a strange land. 
His brother having returned to Illinois, he 
followed him after a short sojourn in St. 
Joseph. He was rugged and ambitious, 
and anxious for his future. Aspiring to 
all that a youth could be expected to de- 
sire in this land of great possibilities, his 
greatest fear was that of growing up in ig- 
norance. To obviate this he applied him- 
self diligently to the attainment of knowl- 
edge, and during the summer months 
found employment among neighboring 
farmers, and thus obtained sufficient funds 
to defray the expense of his tuition at 
Homer seminary in the winter. The taste 
of knowledge thus acquired served to 
awaken a desire to drink deeper at the 
“Pierian Spring,” and as he grew in years, 
this ambition grew in intensity. He 
worked like a hero, and bent all the ener- 
gies of his strong nature during his leisure 
to the obtainance of knowledge that would 
serve him in the future. Carefully he hus- 
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banded his small earnings, obtained by the 
most diligent labor and economy, for the 
purchase of books and for other expendi- 
tures necessary in the matters suggested. 

In 1865 he returned to St. Joseph where 
he took a course in a business college, 
and while pursuing these studies he be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Galen E. Bishop. 
Having received a serious injury to one of 
his feet, Dr. Bishop performed upon it a 
very delicate surgical operation which in- 
terested young Geiger far beyond the pain 
produced, and during the leisure imposed 
by his inability to be about, he began the 
study of medicine and surgery, with Dr. 
Bishop as his preceptor. Having fully re- 
covered and being without financial re- 
sources otherwise, he went into the drug- 
store of Penick & Loving of St. Joseph as 
a prescription clerk, and there continued 
his medical studies, and was finally ad- 
mitted to a practice, through which he ac- 
cumulated sufficient funds to enable him 
to graduate at the University of Louisville 
in the medical school, from whence, in 
1871, he came with a diploma to St. Joseph 
again, and quickly succeeded in building 
up a large and well-deserved practice. 

He at once joined the local medical so- 
cieties and became an active worker in the 
cause of science. During this time his 
pen was not idle, and he contributed many 
valuable articles to the medical periodicals, 
In the early part of his professional career 
he had to contend with extreme poverty, 
and to his indomitable energy and untir- 
ing ambition is due the success with which 
he has met. In 1877 the St. Joseph Hos. 
pital Medical college was organized, and 
Dr. Geiger was selected to fill the chair of 
anatomy, which position he filled satisfac- 
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torily for one year, when he resigned. In 
1879 the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons was founded, and Dr. Geiger was 
chosen to fill the chair of Principles and 
Practices of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, 
which he filled until these colleges were 
consolidated into the St. Joseph Medical 
college, when he was assigned to the chair 
of Operative Surgery, Orthopcedic Surgery 
and Genito-urinary Surgery. 

In 1883 Dr. Geiger was elected dean 
of the faculty, and his chair was changed 
to that of the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery, and he ‘is now administrating both 
of those important places with credit to 
himself and colleagues. Dr. Geiger was 
one of the founders, and for many years 
the secretary of the District Medical So- 
ciety of Northwest Missouri.: He has 
also been president of the St. Joseph Med- 
ical society; vice-president of the Mis- 
souri State Medical society; and is a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Valley Medical so- 
ciety and of the American Medical asso- 
ciation, and filled acceptably a term of 
office as president of the board of health 
of St. Joseph. 3 

An old friend and fellow student and 
practitioner, writing of Dr. Geiger in a 
medical journal, says of him : 


He represents a perfect prototype of a self-made 
man. He has not been nursed in the lap of luxury 
—the day-dreams of his youth pictured to him, by 
no means, a ready and easy harvest. He had to 
earn his daily bread for many years before he was 
prepared to cope with the stern realities of life. Un- 
tiring ambition, combined with rich gifts of nature, 
have made him a fitting example for the emulation 
of our young physicians and students. As a teacher, 
he is calm, dignified and instructive ; as a surgeon, 
he is bold, yet cool and methodical, and has proven 
himself to be equal to the most trying emergency. 
He has performed the major operations of surgery, 
a number of these repeatedly, with a success which 

















pays high tribute to his skill. He is original and 
suggestive, and thoroughly to be relied on in consul- 
tation, a relation in which our leading physicians es- 
teem it a pleasure to meet him. The doctor has 
been successful financially as well as professionally, 
and has accumulated a large fortune. 

Dr. Geiger has one of the handsomest 
offices in the city of St. Joseph, with a 
superb library and all the modern appli- 
ances of surgery, to whichbranch of his pro- 
fession he has paid unusual attention with 
eminent success. Aside from this he is 
a gentleman whom his city and state de- 
light to honor ; warm-hearted, social, genial 
and entertaining, he is one of the most com- 
panionable of men, and none speak of 
him but to praise him. 

He has remained a bachelor, in fancy 
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free as to those affairs, until lately he was 
married to Miss Louisa Kollatz, one of 
the loveliest and most interesting young 
ladies of St. Joseph. 

Dr. Geiger is, all in all, a warm-hearted, 
true-souled, enterprising and accomplished 
gentleman, His popularity in the city of 
his adoption is unbounded, and he is an - 
ornament to the profession which he has 
espoused, and in which he is zealous al- 
most to infatuation. He is yet compara- 
tively a young man, and with his profes- 
sional devotion, remarkable attainments 
and clear intelligence coupled with his 
ambition, the medical and surgical world 
will gather richly from his labors. 

WiLL, L. VisscHER. 
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Tue State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin, as we know it to-day, was born on the 
eighteenth of January, 1854; but it did 
not spring into existence without a parent- 
age. It hasa brief line of feeble ancestry. 
As is related that “some time in the fall of 
1845 ” Richard H. Magoon, an early settler 
of what is now La Fayette county, Wis- 
consin, suggested to C. C. Britt, editor of 
the Mineral Point Democrat, the advisabil- 
ity of organizing an historical society ‘‘ to 
collect from the pioneers then alive, such 
facts in regard to the early history of Wis- 
consin as they might possess, as well as to 
treasure up those concerning the future.” 
So far as is known, Mr. Magoon appears 
to have been the original promulgator of 
the idea which grew slowly, but finally 





developed into the stalwart corporation. 
Editor Britt, in an article in his paper 
of the date of October 22, 1845, forcibly 
seconded the motion and asked his 
brethren of the press “to keep this ball in 
motion until the object is attained. ” 

The Madison Argus of October 28 fell 
in with the idea, and very soon all of the 
papers in the territory favorably responded 
to the call, while General William R. 
Smith, a distinguished pioneer of Mineral 
Point, privately urged the matter in his 
neighborhood. 

It was hoped that, as a consequence 
of this agitation, something would be 
done in this direction during the forth- 
coming session of the territorial legislature 
at Madison ; but the session wasa brief one, 
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lasting only from January 5 to February 
3, 1846, and other affairs occupied the 
minds of the representative men gathered 
at the capital during that period. 

But in September, 1846, Mr. Britt re- 
newed his editorial advocacy of the 
scheme, in the Milwaukee Courier, with 
which he had become connected, and ad- 
vised that, during the convention that had 
been called to frame a state constitution, 
a meeting be held to perfect the historical 
society scheme. The Madison Democrat 
and several other journals followed the 
Courier’s \ead in this suggestion. 

The first constitutional convention 
opened at Madison, October 5, 1846, most 
of the principal men of the territory being 
chosen as delegates to the body. Judge 
Thomas P. Burnett of Grant county, one 
of the members, was nine days late in 
reaching Madison, owing to illness, but 
upon his arrival he proceeded amid his 
other duties to do what he could to carry 
out the project of an historical society. 
He called a meeting of a few prominent 
delegates at his room in the American 
hotel, among those present being Gov- 
ernor J. D. Doty, General: William R. 
Smith, Thomas W. Sutherland, George 
Hyer, A. Hyatt Smith and D. A. J. Up- 
ham. Judge Burnett, who was among the 
most eminent of the early jurists of Wis- 
consin, addressed the meeting, and it. was 
resolved to organize sucha society. A 
more formal meeting was held in the state 
library room of the old capitol, a few 
evenings later, both conferences being 
held between October 14 and October 
25: no record exists of the exact dates, 
and the local newspapers of the time fail- 
ing to report the affair. A. Hyatt Smith 
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of Janesville is reported to have been 
chairman of the second meeting and to 
have been elected president of the society; 
Judge Burnett and Governor Doty were 
selected as vice-presidents, E. M. William- 
son as treasurer and Mr. Sutherland as 
secretary. A constitution providing for 
life and active members was adopted, and 
the officers were to hold until the first 
annual meeting in January following. 
Governor Doty was selected to deliver 
the first annual address. But at this annual 
meeting in January, 1847, held soon after 
the commencement of the legislative 
session, the governor failed to make the 
requested address. New officers were 
chosen, Morgan L. Martin of Green Bay 
being selected as president, while Suther- 
land and Williamson were reélected to be 
secretary and treasurer respectively. There 
were, however, neither records kept nor 
money paid into the treasury, and the new 
president did not deliver the address 
he had been invited to prepare. 

So the year passed without progress or 
the performance of any official duty. In 
January, 1848, during the second consti- 
tutional convention, another meeting was 
held, General William R. Smith being 
elected president. But the gathering was 
a failure, both as to numbers and interest, 
less than a dozen persons being present, 
and the first organization of the society 
may be considered as having died when 
the gavel sounded for adjournment. 

There was, in after years, when the so- 
ciety became successful, some dispute as 
to whom the honor should be awarded for 
reviving the historical society idea a twelve- 
month later. The parties to the dispute 
have now passed away and we may safely 

















inquire into its merits. To Eleazar Root, 
Wisconsin’s first state superintendent of 
public instruction, is doubtless chiefly due 
the credit of “the first efficient move- 
ment” in this direction. From this time 
forward the records of the society are 
complete, and from them we gather that, 
on the twenty-ninth of January, 1849, 
nineteen days after the opening of the 
first session of the state legislature in 
Madison, a number of citizens and mem- 
bers of the legislature held a meeting at 
the American house to take the project 
of forming a state historical society into 
consideration, the previous existence of 
the old society, now defunct, being 
ignored. Of this meeting John Y. Smith 
of Dane county was chosen chairman and 
E. M. Williamson, also of Dane, secre- 
tary. Eleazar Root of Waukesha explained 
the object sought. It was voted to organ- 
ize such a society, and George Reed of 
Waukesha and Mr. Root were appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution and 
circulate a call. 

The following evening, as a result of 
this call, a well attended popular meeting 
was convened in the senate chamber in 
the state house. Mr. Root was called to 
the chair and General William R. Smith 
of Iowa county officiated as secretary. 
Judge Charles H. Larrabee of Dodge, 
Samuel Crawford of Iowa, Alfred Brun- 
son of Crawford, General Smith and John 
Y. Smith made explanatory speeches. It 
was again formally decided to organize a 
society, and George Reed, John Y. Smith 
and I. A. Lapham of Milwaukee were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a constitu. 
tion. This constitution, a brief and simple 
document, which was unanimously adopted, 
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gave the name of the organization as * The 
Historical Society of Wisconsin.” About 
one hundred and fifty persons, chiefly 
members of the legislature, signed the 
roll. Governor Nelson Dewey was chosen 
president of the society, as a compliment 
to his official station. The list of vice- 
presidents comprised one from each 
county in the state. I. A. Lapham, the 
distinguished scientist and antiquarian, 
was elected corresponding secretary; Rev. 
Charles Lord of Dane was appointed re- 
cording secretary; E. M. Williamson, 
treasurer, and John Catlin, Beriah Brown 
and Alexander Botkin, all of Dane, con- 
stituted the executive committee. The 
other business of the meeting consisted 
solely of the passage of two resolutions: 
the first inviting General Smith to deliver 
an address at the next annual meeting, 
and the second asking the surveyors of 
the state to furnish to the society “actual 
measurements of the ancient mounds and 
artificial earthworks in their vicinity.” 

On the evening of Tuesday, January 
15, 1850, General William R. Smith de- 
livered, in the assembly chamber, the first 
annual address before the society, the 
judges of the supreme court and the re- 
gents of the State university being present 
as invited guests, The recording secretary 
has entered upon his journal that “ the dis- 
course was elaborate in its researches, felic- 
itous in its style, classical in its tone, and 
pervaded throughout with a spirit of ac- 
curacy and of beauty and by a warm 
sympathy with the truth uttered and the 
events and persons described.””. And, in- 
deed, the printed copy of the address, 
which lies open before me as I write, war- 
rants this warm encomium ; it carefully 








mapped out, for the first time, the general 
course of early Wisconsin history, and 
after explorers in that sea have but added 
to the details. 

On Tuesday evening, January 21, 1851, 
Morgan L. Martin of Brown delivered 
the annual address ; and March 16, 1852, 
Lewis N. Wood of Walworth was the 
third annual speaker. But beyond these 
three addresses, nothing of importance 
was done during this period. The pam- 
phlet discourses were sent out to perhaps 
a dozen other learned societies, and a li- 
brary of fifty volumes was accumulated— 
all of these books being state laws, legis- 
lative journals, miscellaneous public docu- 
ments, two volumes of the ‘ Transactions 
of the American Ethnological Society,’ and 
a volume on American bibliography. The 
meagre library was contained in a small 
glass-faced case, kept on a table in a cor- 
ner of the governor’s office. 

This slow rate of progress did not suit 
Judge Larrabee, who was one of the 
founders of the society, and early in 1852 
he began corresponding with Lyman C. 
Draper, LL. D., then of Philadelphia, in- 
viting his assistance in the management of 
the institution. Dr. Draper* had been a 
college-mate of Larrabee’s, at Granville, 
Ohio, as far back as 1834, and in later 
days the two friends had “ roughed it” to- 
gether for about a year, in a windowless 
hut on a tract of wild land in northern 
Mississippi. Since that time Dr. Draper 
had devoted himself to the accumulation 
of materials for western history, and had 

eachieved such remarkable success in his 
manuscript and book collections as to at- 





*See MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History for Jan- 
wary, 1887, for biographical sketch of Dr. Draper. 
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tract the attention of schelars throughout 
the eastern states. He was the man of 
all men calculated to make the new so- 
ciety a success, and Judge Larrabee knew 
it. This faith in Dr. Draper the judge 
communicated to Honorable Harlow S. 
Orton—now an associate justice of the 
supreme court of Wisconsin and one of 
the most active of the society’s workers 
from the start-—Governor L. J. Farwell 
and others ; and these gentlemen heartily 
codéperated in an invitation to Dr. Draper 
to come to Madison and reside, and give 
the Wisconsin society the benefit of his 
counsel, 

About the middle of October Dr. Dra- 
per arrived on the scene of inaction, and 
at the first meeting of the society held 
after that time—January 19, 1853—he 
was elected to membership and at once 
made chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, his associate members being Dr. John 
W. Hunt and Samuel Marshall, both of 
Madison. The other officers chosen at 
this meeting were: President, Governor 
L. J. Farwell (ex-officio); corresponding sec- 
retary, I. A. Lapham of Milwaukee ; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. Charles Lord of Madi- 
son, and treasurer, A. C. Ingham of Madi- 
son. We find in the records of this meeting 
the first signs of life yet visible—the im- 
mediate result of Dr. Draper’s influence— 
in the passage of resolutions increasing the 
membership fee from fifty cents to one 
dollar per annum, declaring delinquents 
erased from the membership roll and 
authorizing the executive committee to de- 
vote the surplus funds to “the purchase of 
rare books illustrative of the history of 
Wisconsin, or of the west in general.” 

On the twenty-eighth of January the 
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society agreed to the form of a charter, to 
be asked of the legislature. Judge Lar- 
rabee presented a draft and J. T. Lewis 
(afterwards governor), General William R. 
Smith and Dr. Draper were selected as a 
committee to perfect it and present it to the 
law-makers. The charter was passed by 
the legislature and approved March 4, 
being the same document under which the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin op- 
erates to-day, as a body politic. Every- 
thing at first appeared to be going on 
swimmingly, but some differences of 
opinion soon arose as to the scope of the 
institution and the manner in which it 
should be conducted. As a result, nothing 
was done untit the next annual meeting. 

In the meantime, Dr. Draper had been 
educating the public in the matter by means 
of a series of letters in the Madison press, 
and by the close of the year,had won his 
fellow members to his way of thinking. 

At the reorganization meeting of Jan- 
uary 18, 1854, the old constitution was 
discarded and the one in vogue to-day 
adopted. General Smith was elected pres- 
ident ; Cyrus Woodman, Mason T. Darling, 
I. A. Lapham, John W. Cary, Morgan L, 
Martin and Nelson Dewey, all of them 
prominent in the affairs of the state, were 
chosen vice-presidents; Dr. Draper was 
elected corresponding secretary; Rev. 
Charles Lord retained his recording 
secretaryship ; O, M. Conover, LL. D., 
was chosen treasurer and Dr. John 
W. Hunt, librarian; and the follow- 
ing curators were appointed: S. H. 
Carpenter, H. A. Wright, Beriah Brown, 
David Atwood, Simeon Mills and Leon- 
ard J. Farwell. 

Thus commenced the active career of 
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the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Librarian Hunt moved his little book- 
case with its fifty volumes of public docu- 
ments to the office of the secretary of 
state, but it was not many weeks before 
the case—now preserved as a curiosity in 
the museum of the society—had grown too 
small. Secretary Draper had entered into 
his work with joyous enthusiasm, and by 
the close of the year he was enabled to re- 
port to the society the acquisition of one 
thousand volumes and one thousand pam- 
phlets and ‘documents—certainly a re- 
markable showing as compared with the 
fifty books which had been the product of 
the five years preceding his active ad- 
ministration. The most of the acquisitions 
were stored in Dr. Draper’s residence, 
for want of library room, but in August, 
1855, a small room in the corner of the 
basement of the Baptist church was se- 
cured for the use of the society. From 
year to year the collections grew apace, 
until nearly the entire basement was oc- 
cupied. These apartments were, however, 
dark, damp, dingy and but little suited to 
the purpose. In January, 1865, the so- 
ciety petitioned the legislature for the use 
of the whole of the then new south wing 
of the state house ; the prayer was readily 
granted, the building commissioners were 
directed to prepare the rooms to the satis- 
faction of the society, and in January,1866, 
the institution was removed to its new 
quarters, where apparently ample room for 
its library, portrait gallery and historical 
museum had been provided. The rooms 
were dedicated with impressive cere. 
monies on the evening of Wednesday, the 
twenty-fourth. 

But such was the rate of increase, that 














in less than ten years’ time the enlarged 
quarters were a somewhat tight fit, and by 
1881 cords of books, documents and an- 
tiquities were piled in out-of-the-way cor- 
ners and rooms throughout the state house, 
with no space to display them. Secretary 
Draper then commenced a vigorous cam- 
paign for a new building ; he awakened a 
spirit of enthusiasm not only in the society 
but among the leading men of the state, 
and the Wisconsin Editorial association to 
a man, and in January, 1882, brought a 
pressure to bear upon the legislature which 
forced action on the part of that body. A 
sepatate building, however, could not be 
procured, but two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was appropriated for the erection of 
two transverse wings to the state house— 
the north wing to be devoted to additional 
offices on the first floor for state officials, 
and the three upper floors tothe uses of the 
supreme court and the state law library; 
the entire south wing was at first designed 
for the State Historical society, but sub- 
sequent changes in the plans resulted in 
the lower floor being reserved for the ex- 
ecutive and state departments. The com- 
pletion of the building was greatly delayed 
by the collapse of the south wing, Nov- 
ember 8, 1883, while in process of con- 
struction, with great loss of life and prop- 
erty. 

It was, therefore, not until December, 
1884, that the transfer could be made to 
the new quarters, and at the annual meet- 
ing in January following, there were ap- 
propriate speeches made in honor of the 
occasion. 

The present quarters of the society, in 
the new south wing of the state house, 
consist of three floors, readily accessible 
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by a passenger elevator which was ordered 
put in by the legislature of 1887. The sec- 
ond floor of the building—the first of the 
tier occupied as the historical rooms—is 
devoted to the two large reading rooms, 
the offices of the chief librarian and the 
second assistant (in charge of the cata- 
logue department) and that portion of the 
library which is in most frequent demand; 
the first assistant librarian has charge of the 
delivery counter, where his desk is located; 
on the floor just above this is the office 
of the corresponding secretary, and the 
heavier books, such as bound newspaper 
files, British patent office reports, the Tank 
library, etc. Still above this, with am- 
ple skylights, are three largé halls devoted 
to the society’s art gallery and historical 
museum. 

The library now numbers one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand books and 
pamphlets. It is especially rich in 
Americana, being only surpassed in this 
particular by two other historical libraries 
—both of them on the Atlantic coast. I 
think it is not claiming too much to say 
that, of printed material for the history of 
any of the states west of the Alleghany 
mountains and south of Pennsylvania, the 
library of the Wisconsin society has prob- 
ably a larger collection than is contained 
anywhere within that state itself—in some 
cases, many times more. Specialists in 
that field, coming to Madison from other 
western and southern states for consulta- 
tion of the library’s resources, unanimously 
cencede this, so far as known, and statistics 
seem to prove it. In the matter of bound 
newspaper files, the Wisconsin library has 
one of the largest and finest collections in 
the country—perhaps in some periods it is 
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the best. Some of the files are London 
papers as early as 1656, while after 1750 
the leading American papers come down 
in almost unbroken succession to the pres- 
ent day.* As newspapers are the fountain- 
head of history, the strength of the library 
in this direction is worthy of especial 
mention, the entire number of volumes 
being considerably over five thousand. 
There are about five thousand volumes of 
British and American patent reports ; 
some fifteen hundred volumes of geneal- 
ogy and heraldry; nearly one thousand 
volumes of Shakespearean literature, em- 
bracing some of the best and rarest edi- 
tions of the plays; over one thousand 
maps and atlases, and so on. The 
library—its managers construing the term 
history in its broadest sense—aims to meet 
almost all branches of serious human in- 





*Following is a list of early bound newspaper files, 
nearly complete forthe years mentioned, in possession 
of the Wisconsin society, published previous to and 
during the American War of the Revolution : 

DATE. 


Holland rey (Dutch), 112 vols 


London Public Intelligencer............. 1656-1665 
London Gazette 1680, 1694, 1712, i 
London Loyal Protestant 

Miscellaneous English newspapers 

Reim’s Gazette (French) 

London Mercury. 

London Gazette (20 nos.) 

London Post Boy & Post Man (ro nos.).. 
Paris Gazette (French) 1696-97 
London Rehearsal............cceeeeeeeeee 1704-09 
British Apollo, London 

London Examiner 

London Spectator 

Philadelphia Independent, Whig 

London Journal 

British 

N. E. Courant, Boston. . 

True Briton, London 723-24 
Boston Gazette, ae 1741, 1747-49, fn -60, 


1695-1705 
1696-1707 


Edinburgh Courant 
New England Journal, Boston. 
sr ca azette, Philadel- 
phia.. ei 29. 1739-40, — 1750, 1753-64, 
70-76. 1789-9t. 1 
Penmatiende Fun, Philadelphia’ 776-77 
Pennsylvania Journal, Philadelphia. . ingi 19777; 


. 1727-28, 1730, 1938 


quiry, philosophy, economics, arts, science, 
travels, geography, education, bibliography 
etc., and is quite strong in each depart- 
ment and well abreast of the times, Of 
the periodicals, for instance, covered in 
Poole’s Index, the library has about one 
hundred and seventy-five complete sets— 
many of them exceedingly rare—and regu- 
larly subscribes to about one hundred of 
the leading periodicals and journals of 
the day, English, French and American. 

The general public use the large, com- 
fortable and well-lighted reading rooms, 
where the leading encyclopzedias are kept 
open to their inspection, and the seven 
volumes of the library catalogue easy of 
access. Books are inquired for at the 
counter where the first assistant librarian 
holds sway. Specialists are permitted, 
under certain rules, among the shelves and 
given ample tableaccommodations in the 





Pennsylvania Packet, Philadelphia. 
Northampton (Eng.) Mercury 
London Country Journal 

London Universal Spectator 
London Grubb Street Journal 
South Carolina Gazette 1735, 1753 
Boston Evening Post 

Boston Journal & Advertiser 1739-49 
Boston Independent Advertiser........... 000003749 
New York Gazette 


1781-83, 1785-90 


1750-59 
London Adventurer. Necdeccccccsecccesecve’ 1752°54 
London World 1753-55 
London Monitor...........6:00005 1755-57: 735 -62 
London Evening Post 8-5; 
London North Briton 
Maryland Gazette 
Edinburgh Advertiser... . 
Boston Post-Boy & Advertiser 
Boston Chronicle 
Pennsylvania Chronicle, Philadelphia. 
New York Chronicle 
Middlesex Journal, London. 
London Chronicle. 
London Whisperer. 
Essex Gazette, Salem 
Pennsylvania Ledger 
London Crisis 
Gloucester (Eng.) — 
Boston Continental Journal 
Miscellaneous English sore so pega 
Massachusetts Spy, Worcester... 


1760, 1763 67 
1765, 1772-73. 1779 
1766 67 


1768-69, 1776-77 
68- 





alcoves. While historical students come 
from long distances to use the library, and 
many readers from outside of Madison are 
in the zooms daily, perhaps the majority 
of those whose faces are familiar in the 
outer precincts of this temple of knowl- 
edge are the young men and women in 
attendance on the University of Wiscon- 
sin, to whom the library is an exceptionally 
great boon ; it is regarded by students and 
faculty alike as one of the chief attrac- 
tions of student life at the Badger capital. 

The museum has grown into proportions 
almost equally stalwart. The collection of 
prehistoric copper implements is still, I 
believe, as it certainly was up to a few years 
ago, the largest in the world, if we except 
the one at Dublin, and nearly ail of the 
specimens were dug up in Wisconsin soil. 
There is a large and imposing collection of 


stone implements, also Wisconsin finds. A 
collection of articles of native dress, do- 
mestic utensils and weapons, gathered 
from Wisconsin Indians by the late Gov- 
ernor Doty, attracts marked attention, 
as do hundreds of other Indian and 


mound-builder curios. There are hun- 
dreds of relics of the late War of the 
Rebellion, including several captured Con- 
federate flags, coins, articles of dress, 
etc., illustrative of early Wisconsin history ; 
curiosities in natural history ; specimens 
of Wisconsin mineralogy ; old parchment 
documents ; the first printing-press used 
in the state, and so on ; while upon the 
walls are nearly one hundred and fifty oil 
portraits of Wisconsin and northwestern 
worthies—pioneers, statesmen, and others 
who have achieved marked distinction in 
various walks of life. There are also sev- 
eral busts in marble, plaster and gypsum, 
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paintings of old Wisconsir battle-fields and 
famous Indian chiefs, and copies of cele- 
brated portraits of Columbus, De Soto 
and Pocahontas. Only a few weeks ago 
the sociefy received notice that Mrs. Otto 
Tank, a talented pioneer lady of Fort How- 
ard, who gave to the library in 1866 some 
five thousand old and rare volumes in 
the Dutch language,* had, in her eighty- 
fifth year, just executed a codicil willing 
her large collection of oil paintings to the 
society’s art gallery. This collection was 
imported from Holland by Mrs. Tank, at 
various times, from thirty to -fifty years 
ago, and is composed of really fine speci- 
mens of art. Their acquisition will do 
much to enhance the reputation of the 
gallery, and to Mrs. Tank is due the cor- 
dial thanks of the people of Wisconsin— 
for nowhere else could they be seen and 
appreciated by such large numbers of her 
fellow-citizens, for all time to come. Her 
two splendid donations—the Tank library 
and the Tank picture collection—will secure 
for her the lasting gratitude of our people. 
To the society’s art gallery and museum 
come about thirty-five thousand persons 
each year, and as its popularity grows so 
do its collections increase. 





*This is by all means the largest library of Dutch 
books in the United States. Many of them are 
splendidly bound and illustrated, and in the collec- 
tion are numerous old Dutch atlases and official 
charts, and some books in other languages. The 
Tank library, though as yet ‘not well known, is 
among the most precious of the treasures of the 
Wisconsin society. Old editions of the classics, 
printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and very early lexicons in Bohemian, Dutch and 
other continental languages are among the features 
of this Tank library. It was collected by a 
scholarly and wealthy Amsterdam minister, Mr. 
Van der Muelen, father of Mrs. Tank. 
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The publications of the Wisconsin so- 
ciety now consist of its ‘Wisconsin His- 
torical Collections,’ of which volume 
ten will be issued within a few weeks 
from this date; its catalogue of the li- 
brary, of which volume seven is now 
ready for distribution; its class lists—the 
one on Rebellion literature, issued last 
May, attracting wide attention ; and its 
‘Proceedings’—the report for 1888 hay- 
ing already been distributed. 

Of the work of the society in amass- 
ing a great general reference library for 
the use of the courts, the state officials, 
the legislature, scholars and the people 
generally; in maintaining a historical mu- 
seum and art gallery; in correspondence 
and exchange with other learned bodies 
and specialists in this country and in 
Europe ; in gathering material of every 
sort for the illustration of Wisconsin his- 
tory; ‘in interviewing old pioneers and 
aged Indian chiefs; in furnishing informa- 
tion to historians elsewhere relative to 
Wisconsin, and in conducting a series of 
useful publications, doubtless the readers 
of THE MaGAZzINE OF WESTERN HISTORY 
are well informed. 

The state legislature early began to 
look with favor on the Wisconsin society. 
In 1854 a small annual appropriation was 
voted it to carry on the work. In 1855 
the corresponding secretary was placed 
upon the official pay-roll at a modest 
salary. By degrees, as the state devel- 
oped and the work of the society with it, 
this annual appropriation grew to five 
thousand dollars, to which are added free 
rent and care of rooms, stationery, postage 
and printing, with salaries for the corres- 
ponding secretary, the chief librarian and 
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his first assistant—the second assistant 
being paid by the society from its annual 
appropriation. These four persons devote 
their entire energies to the conduct of the 
institution.* 

In 1867 Secretary Draper instituted a 
binding fund, the income of which was 
not to be spent until the principal reached 
ten thousand dollars, This limit was 
afterwards advanced to twenty thousand 
dollars; and at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, 1887, after twenty years of persistent 
solicitation on the secretary’s part, the 
fund was declared practically completed, 
counting in the actual worth of a section 
of grazing land in Coleman county, 
Texas, which was bequeathed to the soci- 
ety in 1877, and a bequest of one thou- 
sand dollars not yet available. The long 
deferred work of binding pamphlets, etc., 
has been at last undertaken. An anti- 
quarian fund was started a year ago, and 
has reached about four hundred dollars. 
The income of this fund, when it reaches 
the income-producing stage, will be de- 
voted to securing old historical manu- 
scripts, portraits and miscellaneous Wis- 
consin antiquities for the library, the art 
gallery and the museum. These special 





* By act of legislature, approved March 4, 1875, 
all the miscellaneous books in the state library 
were transferred to the society's library, leaving the 
former purely a law library. The State Historical 
society holding all of its property as the trustee of 
the commonwealth, and all ‘‘state officers, judges, 
attorneys and suitors of the supreme court and 
thembers of the legislature" are allowed every privi- 
lege in examining the books, the society's library 
is, to all intents and purposes, the miscellaneous 
state library, and is so popularly regarded and used. 
All duplicates can be either sold for the benefit of 
the special funds or used in exchange with other 
libraries. 





funds are the results of private benefac- 
tions, membership dues and sales of dupli- 
cates. The annual state appropriation 
forms the society’s general fund. This 
appropriation -has been found, of late 
years, to be too small to satisfactorily 
meet book-purchasing and miscellaneous 
requirements, for the output of the press 
in every department of human research 
is increasing in extent, and the library has 
a reputation to sustain and a wide variety 
of demands to satisfy, with the growth of 
culture in the state. It has been the aim 
of the officers to relieve the pressure on 
the general fund by the cultivation of the 
special funds, for it is not considered desir- 
able to ask increased legislative assistance 
except as alast resort. Citizens of mod- 
erate means have from time to time been 
generous to the society—the binding fund 


is largely a monument of mites ; the soci- 
ety has as yet, however, received no large 


benefactions. But these benefactions 
must come, if it is to achieve its greatest 
possible success. Large endowments 
would enable the society to erect its own 
building on the best available model; 
to manage its own affairs without the pos- 
sibility of political meddling ; to conduct 
historical enterprises on a large scale and 
secure original material for literary inves- 
tigators in every branch of knowledge. 
The legislature has certainly been gener- 
ous to the society; with a few notable 
exceptions, its relationship with the gov- 
erning body has been harmonious, and 
it must be confessed that the society could 
not have been successfully maintained in 
this state—far removed from the intellec- 
tual centers of the Nation, and thereby 
laboring under peculiar difficulties—with- 
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out liberal state aid. But lack of inde- 
pendence is, in a certain degree, the inevi- 
table price of such aid, however necessary 
and well intended the subsidy, and the 
conditions incident to this are not alto- 
gether healthy. Therefore the truth of the 
assertion, which all thoughtful friends of 
the society must recognize, that it cannot 
hope to enter upon its highest possibili- 
ties until private munificence adequately 
endows the institution and enables it to 
stand forth from the shadow of the public 
wing. 

But these are future possibilities. The 
condition of the present is what we have 
been seeking to know, and we find it 
creditable alike to the society and the 
state. In contemplating the accumula- 
tions of the Wisconsin society to-day, and 
reflecting that it has all been accomplished 
in the comparatively brief period of thirty- 
four years; that it occupies a position 
side by side with institutions of a century’s 
growth, one may well stop to inquire what 
have been the causes of this almost phe- 
nomenal success under conditions appar- 
ently adverse. First of all,- Lyman C. 
Draper; second, generous state aid; 
third, earnest codperation on the part of 
fellow officials and members. But the 
first, with indefatigable energy and the 
happy faculty of communicating to others 
the enthusiasm that was in him, was the 
efficient force in procuring the remaining 
conditions of success, Thisis why we say, 
here in Wisconsin, that the State Histori- 
cal society is Lyman C. Draper’s monu- 
ment. Could any man have a prouder 
one? Could any man have more justly 
earned such a memorial of himself? On 
the sixth of January, 1887, Dr. Draper, 








admonished by his seventy-one years that 
the remainder of his earthly term should, 
in justice to himself, be devoted to indi- 
vidual literary labors which had been too 
long delayed in his enthusiasm for public 
duties, laid down the office which he had 
filled with such signal success, and the so- 
ciety into which he had blown the breath of 
life and to which he had brought honor 
and fame tendered him a thankful tribute 
such as few men have received but none 
more richly deserved.* 

To Dr. Draper’s official associates, in 
the practical conduct of affairs, a few 
closing lines may be properly devoted. 
Daniel S. Durrie was elected a member of 
the society March 18, 1854, and librarian 
on the first of January, 1856. Mr. Durrie 
had been long connected with the book 
trade previous to his engagement in this 
capacity. He is the author of ‘ Durrie’s 
Index to American Pedigrees ’ (Munsell’s 
Sons, Albany, New York), which has run 
through several editions. He has pub- 
lished several well-known genealogical 
works ; prepared the historical portion of 
‘ Tuttle’s History of Wisconsin,’ Tuttle & 
Durrie’s ‘ History of Iowa,’ and Davis’ & 
Durrie’s ‘History of Missouri. He is 

*The society elected Mr. Thwaites, the writer of 
this article, as Dr. Draper's successor. Mr. 
Thwaites became identified with the society Decem- 
ber 30, 1876, when he was elected to active member- 
ship. In January, 1885, he was unanimously chosen 
assistant corresponding secretary and thereafter had 
an active share in the management. January 6, 1887, 
he was unanimously promoted to the position left 
vacant by Dr. Draper's resignation. Mr. Thwaites is 
a native of Boston, was educated at Yale college and 
is thirty-five years of age. We take the liberty of 
adding this explanatory note, for our author appears 
to have studiously omitted all reference to his own 
connection with the society as its present executive 
officer. EDITOR MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History. 
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the author of Durrie’s ‘ History of Madi- 
son and The Four Lake Country,’ the 
best history of the region we have yet 
had; has written many articles in the 
‘Wisconsin ITistorical Collections ;’ has 
devoted much time to the study of local 
history in Wisconsin and other states ; is a 
graceful writer and one of the oldest 
librarians in the country in point of ex- 
perience. His counsel was of great value 
to Mr. Draper throughout, and he deserves 
grateful mention at the hand of anyone 
who attempts to outline the career of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Miss Isabel Durrie, the second assistant 
librarian, was elected to the position she 
now holds on the twenty-ninth of March, 
1870, She has charge of the catalogue- 
ing and has acquired marked efficiency in 
that department. Isaac S. Bradley, the 
first assistant, is, like Miss Durrie, a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin ; he 
came to his position on the ninth of April, 
1875. His services are indispensable in 
the conduct of the institution, he having 
an accurate knowledge of the shelves, a 
keen appreciation of public needs and a 
happy faculty in at once directing readers 
to the most available sources of informa- 
tion ; in short, he is one of the few who are 
born librarians, There are those, too, who 
hold unsalaried connections with the so- 
ciety—members of the executive com- 
mittee, lay members and those who are 
not members at all—who, possessing the 
true spirit of historical enthusiasm, have 
all along been present with their counsel 
and active with their aid, smoothing over 
rough places, helping broaden the rela- 
tions between the institution and the peo- 
ple, pointing out new fields of usefulness 









and giving freely of their knowledge and 
influence. But to name them would be to 
institute invidious comparisons ; indeed, 
it would be impracticable, from mere lack 
of space, for in reflecting upon these thirty- 
four yeats of growth, it is surprising to 
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find upon what broad foundations the 
society has been built and how far-reaching 
have been the forces which have contrib- 
uted, in at least some degree, to its 
splendid success. 

REUBEN G. THWAITES. 
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BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION—CIVILIZATION REACHES THE OHIO. 


THE expedition to be commanded 
by Colonel Bouquet, the object of 
which was to bring to terms the savages 
upon the Muskingum, and to the west- 
ward of that river, in what is now the 
state of Ohio, was to be made up of a 
part of the Forty-second and Sixtieth 
regiments of English regulars, two 
hundred friendly Indians and one 
thousand Pennsylvanians — the Vir- 
ginians pleading their inability to fur- 
nish any.men. The Indians never 
came. On the fifth of August Bouquet 
was at Carlisle, one hundred and eight- 
een miles to the westward of Phila- 
delphia, with his new levies and reg- 
ulars. Before the tenth two hundred 
of the Pennsylvanians had deserted, 
whereupon the colonel wrote for a like 
number of Virginians to take their 
place. Fort Loudon was reached on 
the thirteenth. It will be remembered 
that the day following the one on 
which Bradstreet had concluded a 
treaty with the Indian deputies, just 
before reaching Presquisle, he dis- 


patched an express to Bouquet with 
the news. The communication reached 
the colonel before leaving Fort Loudon, 
and, claiming to perceive that the sav- 
ages thus treated with were not sincere, 
he determined to proceed until he 
should receive further instructions from 
General Gage. Fort Pitt was reached 
on the seventeenth of September. 

That the commander-in-chief, upon 
the representation of Bouquet, should 
peremptorily disavow the treaty made 
by Bradstreet, might be looked upon 
as a certainty, for the gallant colonel 
did not propose to be stopped by a 
younger officer in so summary a man- 
ner. General Gage promptly declared 
the treaty null and ordered Bouquet to 
advance. It proved to be a wise de- 
termination, but not (as has been in- 
sisted upon) because of the weakness 
of apprehension, and of the disobedi- 
ence of orders on part of Bradstreet. 

At Fort Pitt Bouquet was joined by 
a body of Virginia volunteers, who had 
been raised to make good the loss 














caused by the desertion of Pennsyl- 
vanians; and “having at length, with 
great difficulty, collected his troops, 
formed his magazines and provided for 
the safety of the posts he was to leave 
behind,” he was ready, on the second 
of October, 1764, to proceed into the 
wilderness with an army of about fif- 
teen hundred men. 

The experience already gained by Bou- 
quet in dealing with savages prompted 
him to the utmost caution in his order 
of march. He was determined, if 
human foresight could prevent it, not 
to be ambuscaded or taken by surprise. 
His arrangements were admirable, not- 
withstanding which his progress was 
slow, for he was marching “into a 
wilderness which no army had ever be- 
fore sought to penetrate. Encum- 
bered with their camp equipage, with 
droves of cattle and sheep for subsist- 
ence, and a long train of pack-horses 
laden with provisions, their progress 
was tedious and difficult, and seven or 
eight miles were the ordinary measure 
of a day’s march.” 

Ten days from Fort Pitt brought 
Bouquet and his army to the Tuscara- 
was, then known as the Muskingum. 
“A little below and above the forks of 
this river,” is the language of one who 
wrote a daily account of the march, 
“is Tuscarowas [Tuscarawas], a place 
exceedingly beautiful by situation, the 
lands rich on both sides of the river, 
the country on the northwest side being 
an entire level plain, upwards of five 
miles in circumference. From the 
ruined houses appearing here, the In- 
dians who inhabited the place and are 
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now with the Delawares are supposed 
to have had about one hundred and 
fifty warriors.”* It was now the thir- 
teenth of October. The next day the 
army remained in camp. While here, 
two men, who had been dispatched by 
Colonel Bouquet from Fort Pitt with 
letters for Colonel Bradstreet, returned 
and reported that, a few miles away, 
they had been made prisoners by the 
Delawares and carried to one of their 
towns, where they were kept until the 
savages, knowing of the arrival of the 
army at the Tuscarawas, set them at 
liberty, ordering them to acquaint the 
colonel that the head men of the Dela- 
wares and Shawanese were coming as 
soon as possible to treat for peace. 

A movement down the Tuscarawas of 
“two miles and forty perches ” brought 
the army to a point on a very high 
bank; and here Colonel Bouquet 
rested, ordering a small stockaded fort 
to be built to deposit provisions for the 
use of the troops on their return, and to 
lighten the convoy. It was erected 
near where Fort Laurens afterward 
stood.t Meanwhile (that is on Tues- 
day, the sixteenth of October), six In- 
dians made their appearance to inform 
the colonel that all their chiefs were 
assembled about eight miles from camp 
and were ready to treat with him ; that 
their earnest desire was for peace. He 
arranged to meet them the next day in 

**An Historical Account of the Expedition 
Against the Ohio Indians.’ (Cincinnati Re-print). 
P+ 50 

+ ‘Washington-Irvine Correspondence,’ p. 28. 
This was Bouquet's thirteenth camp since leaving 
Fort Pitt. Compare, also, as to its locality, Hutch- 
ins’ map, in ‘ Bouquet's Expedition,’ before cited. 









a bower, to be erected for that purpose 
not far away. It was understood that 
the Mingoes, Delawares and Shawanese 
would send deputies to the proposed 
council. As the army had now fairly 
reached the Indian country, it is neces- 
sary to a full understanding of events 
which followed, to step aside from the 
- regular course of our narrative, that the 
different tribes having villages within 
what is now the state of Ohio be local- 
ized. 

The recital of the incidents of Brad- 
street’s expedition has shown that there 
was not, in 1764, a single Indian village 
upon the south shore of Lake Erie ; and 
there were but very few savages upon 
the right bank of the Ohio at that date, 
between Pittsburgh and the mouth of 
the Great Miami river—but one town 


in fact, and that a small one, of Sene- 
cas (frequently, as we have seen, called 
Mingoes), on the west side, a short dis- 
tance below what is now the city of 


Steubenville, Ohio. The interior, how- 
ever, between the river and the lake, 
was not wanting in Indian occupants. 
He who, at this time, would make the 
circuit of their villages by commencing 
his tour at Fort Pitt, would first reach 
Logstown in traveling on the north side 
of the Ohio by the path, “seventeen 
miles and a half, fifty-seven perches ; ” 
but this village he would find, as did the 
army under Bouquet, without inhabi- 
tants. Since it was vacated, as before de- 
scribed, it had never been re peopled.* 





* Should the reader desire further evidence of the 
exact locality of Logstown than what has already 
been given, he can consult, with profit, MAGAZINE 
OF WESTERN History, Vol. IV. pp. 861, 862. 
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About one mile below the mouth of the 
Big Beaver, the traveler would also see 
a few remains of the Indian village, on 
the north bank of the Ohio, already ex- 
plained as having the name of Sakunk. 
Like Logstown, this village was wholly 
deserted, and was never again occupied 
by Indians. 

Entering upon what is now the terri- 
tory included within the boundaries 
of the state of Ohio, the first 
point of importance to be reached 
was another abandoned Indian town— 
Tuscarawas, before described. Now, 
as Bouquet’s objective point was the 
Indian country—of what, at present, is 
the south half of Ohio—we will turn our 
eyes to the southward and southwest- 
ward. Taking a southwest course down 
the Tuscarawas river (known then as 
the Muskingum) no Indian town would 
be found until after the mouth of the 
Walhonding was passed and the Musk- 
ingum proper was reached, when, at a 
distance of six miles, a Delaware village, 
known as Bullet’s Town, situated on the 
east side of the stream, would appear. 
Ten miles farther down the river, but 
on the opposite side, there was, at that 
date, the Indian village (inhabited 
mostly by Shawanese) of Wakatomica. 
Across from this village, in a south- 
westerly direction, to the headwaters of 
the Hockhocking river, about twenty- 
seven miles distant, was ‘“ King Bea- 
ber’s town,” peopled by Delawares- 
Forty miles farther on, in the same gen- 
eral direction, to the Scioto river, and 
what was then the “ Lower Shawanese 
town” was to be seen; there were, also, 
other villages of the same nation be- 
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yond. Twenty-five miles up the Scioto 
—as the distance was then computed— 
to where Columbus, Ohio, is now situ- 
ated, was a village of Mingoes located 
on the west side of the river and known 
as the “Salt Lick town.” Such, in 
general, was the occupation of what is 
now the south half of the state of Ohio, 
when, in 1765, Colonel Bouquet marched 
his army against the Ohio savages. Of 
course, throughout all the limits of the 
state, as at present defined, there was 
no settlement of civilized man; nor 
was there, in any of the Indian villages, 
an English trader, although many pris- 
oners (captured mostly in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia) were held in them. 

The Indians that Colonel Bouquet 
had to deal with, as previously inti- 
mated, were the Delawares, Shawanese 
and Mingoes (the latter mostly Senecas). 
The colonel erected a bower a short 
distance from his camp and notified the 
chiefs and warriors, who were so de- 
sirous of peace, to assemble on the 
seventeenth. On that day Bouquet, 
“with most of the regular troops, Vir- 
ginia volunteers and light horse,” 
marched from the camp to the ap- 
pointed place of meeting. As soon as 
the troops were stationed so as to ap- 
pear to the best advantage, the Indians 
arrived and were conducted to the 
bower. Being seated, they began in a 
short time to smoke their pipe, or calu- 
met, agreeable to their custom. This 
ceremony being over, their speakers 
laid down their pipes and opened their 
pouches, wherein were their strings and 
belts of wampum. The Indians present 
consisted of two chiefs and twenty war- 


riors of the Delawares ; one chief. and 
six warriors of the Shawanese ; one chief 
and fifteen warriors of the Mingoes. 
The general substance of what they had 
to offer was, excuses for their late 
treachery and misconduct, throwing the 
blame on the rashness of their young 
men and the nations living to the west- 
ward of them; suing for peace in the 
most abject terms, and promising sever- 
ally, to deliver up all their prison- 
ers. * 

It may be presumed that Colonel 
Bouquet, now that he was master of the 
situation, did not fail, while responding 
to the speeches of the savages, to im- 
press them with the utter hopelessness 
of their prospects of success against the 
force under his command. The imme- 
diate result was the delivery, by the 


Delawares, of eighteen white prisoners 
to the colonel, and the promise to bring 
in, as soon as possible, the residue, 


eighty-three in number. Twelve days 
were given the savages to deliver up all 
the captives at Wakatomica — “ En- 
glishmen,” said Bouquet, “ Frenchmen, 
women and children, whether adopted 
in your tribes, married, or living 
amongst you under any denomination 
and pretense whatsoever, together with 
all Negroes. And you are to furnish 
the said prisoners with clothing, provi- 
sions, and horses to carry them to Fort 
Pitt.” “‘ When you have fully complied 
with these terms,” he added, “‘ you shall 
then know on what terms you may ob- 
tain the peace you sue for.” To give 
emphasis to these declarations, it was 





* ‘Bouquet’s Expedition’ (Cincinnati re-print), 
P» $3- 





resolved by the commander to march 
farther into the country of the savages, 
“ knowing that the presence of his army 
would be the best security for the per- 
formance of their promises.’’ He also 
required some of each nation to attend 
him in his march. 

By the twenty-fifth of October the 
army had reached a point within a mile 
of the mouth of the Walhonding ; and 
this place was fixed upon instead of 
Wakatomica as the most central and 
convenient one to receive the prisoners. 
By the ninth of November most of the 
captives were arrived that could be ex- 
pected, amounting, in all, to two hun- 
dred and six. Of these, thirty-two males 
and fifty-eight females and children were 
Virginians ; forty-nine males and sixty- 
seven females and children were Penn- 
sylvanians. 

The arrival of the captives in Bou- 
quet’s camp was the occasion of scenes 
“ which language indeed can but weakly 
describe,” says an eye-witness ; “ and to 
which the poet or painter might have 
repaired to enrich their highest color- 
ings of the variety of human passions ; 
the philosopher, to find ample subject 
for his most serious reflections ; and the 
man, to exercise all the tender and sym- 
pathetic feelings of the soul.” “The 
scene, I mean,”’ continues the writer, 
“‘ was the arrival of the prisoners in the 
camp, where were to be seen fathers 
and mothers recognizing and clasping 
their once-lost babes ; husbands hang- 
ing round the necks of their newly-re- 
covered wives ; sisters and brothers un- 
expectedly meeting together after long 
separation, scarce able to speak the 
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same language, or, for some time, to be 
sure that they were children of thesame 
parents ! In all these interviews, joy and 
rapture inexpressible were seen ; while 
feelings of a very different nature were 
painted in the looks of others [who 
were] flying from place to place in 
eager inquiries after relatives not found ; 
trembling to receive an answer to their 
questions ; distracted with doubts, hopes 
and fears, on obtaining no account of 
those they sought for ; or stiffened into 
living monuments of horror and woe, on 
learning their unhappy fate !” 

“The Indians, too,” continues the 
narrator, “as if wholly forgetting their 
usual savageness, bore a capital part in 
heightening this most affecting scene. 
They delivered up their beloved cap- 
tives with the utmost reluctance ; shed 
torrents of tears over them, recommend- 


ing them to the care and protection of 


the commanding officer. Their regard 
for them continued all the time they 
remained in camp. They visited them 
from day to day, and brought with 
them what corn, skins, horses and other 
matters they had bestowed on them 
while [residing] in their families, ac- 
companied with other presents and all 
the marks of the most sincere and ten- 
der affection. Nay, they did not stop 
here, but, when the army marched, 
some of the Indians solicited and ob- 
tained leave to accompany their former 
captives all the way to Fort Pitt, and 
employed themselves in hunting and 
bringing provisions for them on the 
road. A young Mingo carried this still 
farther, and gave an instance of love 
which would make a figure in romance. 
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A young woman of Virginia was among 
the captives, to whom he had formed so 
strong an attachment as to call her his 
wife. Against all remonstrances of the 
imminent danger to which he exposed 
himself by approaching to the frontiers, 
he persisted in following her at the risk 
of being killed by the surviving relatives 
of many unfortunate persons, who had 
been captured or scalped by those of 
his nation.” 

‘“‘ Among the captives,”’ are the further 
words of the chronicler of these affect- 
ing incidents, “a woman was brought 
into the camp at Muskingum, with a 
babe about three months old at her 
breast. One of the Virginia volunteers 
soon knew her to be his wife, who had 
been taken by the Indians about six 
months before. She was immediately 
delivered to her overjoyed husband. 
He flew with her to his tent, and clothed 
her and his child in proper apparel. 
But their joy, after the first transports, 
was soon damped by the reflection 
that another dear child of about two 
years old—captured with the mother 
and separated from her—was still miss- 
ing, although many children had been 
brought in. A few days afterwards a 
number of other prisoners were brought 
to the camp, among whom were several 
more children. The woman was sent 
for, and one supposed to be hers 
was produced to her. At first sight she 
was uncertain, but viewing the child 
with great earnestness, she soon recol- 
lected its features, and was so over- 
come with joy that, literally forgetting 
her sucking child, she dropped it from 
her arms, and catching up the new- 


found child in an ecstasy, pressed it to 
her breast, and bursting into tears car- 
ried it off, unable to speak for joy. The 
father, seizing up the babe she had let 
fall, followed her in no less transport 
and affection.’’* 

The terms of peace granted the Ohio 
savages, who had sued for it in such 
effective words, were coupled with cer- 
tain provisions, such as would insure 
the most reasonable probability of their 
being carried out. Hostages were de- 
manded and promptly delivered, to be 
taken to Fort Pitt to remain there as 
security that the Indians treated with 
should commit no further hostilities or 
violence against any of his majesty’s 
subjects. Peace could not be fully con- 
cluded by Colonel Bouquet. Only Sir 
William Johnson was empowered to do 
that, who would treat with them when 
all prisoners had been brought in, and 
who would adjust all matters concern- 
ing trade with them. When this was 
done—when there should be a final 
treaty entered into—then the hostages 
were to be returned to theirhomes. To 
this the Ohio Indians agreed; and the 
mission of the army, in its march into 
their country, was ended. 

“‘T have the pleasure to inform you,” 
wrote Bouquet to John Penn, governor 
of Pennsylvania, on the fifteenth of 
November, “that the Mingoes, the 
Delawares and the Shawanese, after a 
long struggle, have at last submitted to 
the terms prescribed to them, namely 
(1st) to deliver all prisoners without ex- 
ceptions ; (2d) to give fourteen hostages 





* ‘ Bouquet’s Expedition’ (Cincinnati Reprint), pp. 
75-79 





to remain in our hands as a security for 
the strict performance of the first arti- 
cle; and that they shall commit no 
hostilities against his majesty’s sub- 
jects. Upon those conditions they are 
permitted to send deputies from each 
nation to Sir William Johnson, to make 
their peace. The Mingoes have given 
two hostages; the Delawares, six; the 
Shawanese, six.” 

“We have already,” added the Col- 
onel, “upwards of two hundred cap- 
tives delivered, and many of them have 
remained so many years amongst them 
(the Indians] that they part with them 
with the greatest reluctance. We are 


obliged to keep guards to prevent their 
escape; and unless they are treated 
with indulgence and tenderness by their 
relatives, they will certainly return to 


their savage masters. The Delawares 
and Mingoes have not only delivered 
all their prisoners, but even their own 
children born from white women. The 
Shawanese have been very obstinate, 
and nothing has prevented the chastise- 
ment they deserved but the certainty 
that if they were driven to despair they 
would massacre one hundred and fifty 
prisoners then in their hands. How- 
ever, their pride has been humbled 
and they have been forced to submit to 
the same conditions as the other 
nations. The troops of our govern- 
ment have carried on the service with 
great zeal and cheerfulness, and their 
conduct does them honor in every re- 
spect. I shall immediately send them 
to Carlisle, with the prisoners belong- 
ing to the province. As several of 
them [the captives] are not known, I 
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beg you will appoint a person to receive 
them at that place and provide them 
with the necessaries of life till they are 
claimed.”* 

A number of captive children having 
reached Carlisle, public notice was 
given of the fact, so that those who had 
lost their dear ones and had not yet 
recovered them could go there, and, if 
possible, identify their own. Among 
those who came was a German woman. 
Two of her daughters had been cap- 
tured, but so long previous that it 
would be impossible, it was supposed, 
for her to identify them, even should 
they be present. The children’s names 
were Barbara and Regina. The mother 
came but saw none that caused, in the 
least, the faintest suspicion they were 
her lost girls. She related sadly her 
despair, and at the same time gave in- 
formation that, years before, she used 
to sing to her daughters hymns, of 
which they were very fond. She was 
requested to sing one of these to the 
assembled group of captives. This she 
did in these words: . 


Allein, und doch nicht ganz alleine, 
Bin ich in meiner Einsamkeit ; 
Dann wann ich gleich verlassen scheine, 
Vertreibt mir Jesus selbst dri zeit : 
Ich bin bei ihm und er bei mir, 
So kommt mir gar nicht ensam fluer—+ 





* See ‘‘Colonel Henry Bouquet’s Journal and 
Conferences with the Western Indians, Etc., at Fort 
Pitt, Tuscarora and Muskingum, in 1764—Septem- 
ber 20—November 12:” in ‘History of Western 
Pennsylvania.’ pp. 143-166 of the Appendix. 

+ Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear ; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes my dreary hours to cheer : 
I'm with him and he with me, 
Thus, I cannot solitary be. 
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And Regina, one of her long-lost 
daughters, rushed into her arms. Bar- 
bara was never restored. 

On Sunday, the eighteenth of No- 
vember, the army began its return 
march, reaching Fort Pitt in ten days. 
The regular troops were immediately 
sent to garrison the different posts on 
the communication, and the provin- 
cials, with the captives, to their several 
provinces. Thus ended Bouquet’s ex- 
pedition against the Ohio Indians, “ in 
which it is remarkable that, notwith- 
standing the many difficulties attending 
it, the troops were never in want of 
any necessaries, continuing perfectly 
healthy during the whole campaign,” in 
which only one life was lost.* 

The agreement of the Delawares, 
Shawanese and Mingoes (Senecas) with 
Colonel Bouquet to send deputies in 
the spring of 1765 to Sir William John- 
son at German Flats, in the interior of 
what is now the state of New York, to 
conclude a final peace, was not com- 
plied with by those tribes, whereupon 
they were summoned to Fort Pitt to 
meet Major William Murray, who was 
deputed to hold a council with them 
and the Sandusky Indians. By the 
ninth of May of the year just men- 
tioned, a large number of chiefs and 
warriors of these nations assembled 
and were addressed by Major Murray. 
‘‘ His Excellency, General Gage,” said 
he, “has ordered me to inform you 
that he expects you will immediately 
perform all the engagements you made 
last fall to Colonel Bouquet, one of 





**Bouquet’s Expedition’ (Cincinnati reprint), 
p. 81. 
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which was to deliver up all the English 
prisoners and Negroes which were in 
your several villages. This article, in 
part, you then performed, and [you] 
were to deliver the rest here early this 
spring. I hope, as you have delayed 
so long after I sent for you, that you 
have brought them agreeable to your 
promises.” 

“* At the same time,” continued Mur- 
ray, “you promised solemnly to Col- 
onel Bouquet that you would send 
deputies of your nations fully em- 
powered to settle a peace with Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson and at the same time 
leave a number of hostages here till 
their return. How you have complied 
with this article I need not inform you. 
You have sent but one man to Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, and he is not chief of any 
of your tribes; and the hostages you 
delivered to Colonel, Bouquet have 
all shamefully run away except three, 
though they were all as well used here 
as any of our own people and never 
confined. This conduct, brethren, has 
given all your brethren, the English, a 
suspicion of your sincerity ; therefore, 
his excellency, General Gage, expects 
that you will immediately send proper 
deputies to Sir William Johnson to 
ratify and confirm a lasting peace, and 
[that you will] replace hostages here 
till that is done, as, till you perform 
those—your engagements to Colonel 
Bouquet—no trade can be opened to 
your nations.” Thereupon, after a 
number of speeches by the savages had 
been made in reply, the rest of the 
prisoners held by them (all of whom 
they had with them) were delivered up ; 





other hostages were left, and promises 
were solemnly made to send deputies 
to Sir William Johnson as required. 
Then the council ended. 

And here we may say that “ the Dela- 
wares and the Shawanoes [Shawanese], 
mindful of their engagement and of the 
hostages which they had given to keep 
it, sent their deputies, within the ap- 
pointed time, to Sir William Johnson, 
who concluded a treaty with them, stip- 
ulating, among other terms, that they 
should grant free passage through their 
country to English troops and travel- 
ers; that they should make full resti- 
tution for the goods taken from the 
traders at the breaking out of the war ; 
and that they should aid their triumph- 
ant enemies in the difficult ‘task which 
yet remained to be accomplished—that 
of taking possession of the Illinois and 
occupying its posts and settlements with 
British troops.”* The result was that 
a final peace was established with all 
the savage tribes within the bounds of 
what is now the state of Ohio. 

To aid in getting possession of the 
Illinois, George Croghan, already men- 
tioned as deputy Indian agent at Fort 
Pitt, was dispatched down the Ohio soon 
after the breaking up of the Fort Pitt 
council, to go to Fort Chartres, in that 
country, with some speeches to the 
Indians there, taking with him a number 
of deputies of the Senecas (Mingoes), 
Delawares and Shawanese.t| Upon 





* Parkman's ‘ Pontiac,‘ Vol. 1I., pp. 243, 244. 


+ The following extract from ‘Taylor's History of 
Ohio,’ p. 166, is singularly confused and erroneous : 
‘*In the spring of 1765, late in April, Sir William 
Johnson was seated in council at German Flats, far 
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Croghan’s arrival at the mouth of the 
Hockhocking river, he sent an Indian 
to the plains of the Scioto—to the 
“ Lower Shawanese town "’—with a letter 
to certain French traders among the 
Shawanese, requiring them, without de- 
lay, to join him at the mouth of that 
river, in order to proceed with him to 
their country—the Illinois—“ and to take 
the oath of allegiance to his Britannic 
majesty, as they were now become his 
subjects and had no right to trade 
there [among the Shawanese] without 
license.” Croghan, at the same time, 
sent messages to the Indians just men- 
tioned, to oblige the French traders to 
go to him in case they gave no heed to 
his letter. On the evening of the 
twenty-sixth of May (Crogan having 
some days before reached the mouth of 
the Scioto) a body of Shawanese with 
the traders came to the camp of the 
deputy Indian agent. It was thus that 
the way was paved for English-speaking 
adventurers to traffic with the Ohio 
Indians to the exclusion of those of 





in the interior of New York, and around him gath- 
ered the representatives of all thé western tribes. 
What the armies of 1764 had accomplished on the 
waters of Muskingum and Sandusky was then con- 
summated by the negotiations of the sagacious 
superintendent. At this meeting two propositions 
were made : ong to fix some boundary line, west of 
which Europeans should not go; and the savages 
named as this line the Ohio or Alleghany and Sus- 
quehannah ; but no definite agreement was made, 
Jobnson not being empowered to act. The other 
proposal was, that the Indians should grant to the 
traders who had suffered in 1763, a tract of land in 
compensation for the injuries then done them, and this 
the Indians agreed todo. With the returning depu- 
ties of Senecas, Shawanese and Delawares, George 
Croghan, Sir William Johnson's sub-commissioner, 
embarked at Pittsburgh on the fifteenth of May, 
1765, intending to visit the Wabash and Illinois.” 
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other nationalities. And here it may 
be remarked, that Croghan did not 
reach the Illinois. He was taken pris- 
oner by hostile savages and marched to 
the Wabash, making his way, finally, to 
Detroit, where he held frequent confer- 
ences with the different nations of 
Indians assembled there, settling mat- 
ter@ with them to their general satisfac- 
tion, and reaching home by way of 
Niagara.* 

Now that there was peace in the Ohio 
country with its savage inhabitants (for 
Croghan had, at Detroit, treated with 
the Wyandots upon the Sandusky and 
the Ottawas upon the Maumee), so that 
an Englishman, whether soldier, trader 
or traveler, could venture to the north- 
ward and westward of the Ohio river with 
impunity, let us glance for a moment at 
the progress civilization had made, up 
to this time, in its march towards this 
region. At Pittsburgh, there was “ some 
kind of a town” to be seen outside of 
Fort Pitt, although during the siege of 
that fort, all the houses had disappeared. 
This was the nearest approach to the 
eastward of white men as settlers, at the 
beginning of 1766, to any part of the 
present state of Ohio. On the north 
was Detroit with its large stockaded 
fort, enclosing about cht hots, with 
the country, especially upon’ the river, 
thickly settled with French, their planta- 
tions generally laid out about three or 





*For Croghan’s journal of his vehturesome trip, 
see ‘The Olden Time.’ Vol. I., pp. 404-415; Hil- 


dreth’'s ‘Pioneer History,’ pp. 68-85; Butler's 
‘History of Kentucky’ (2d ed.), pp 459-470; also 
Monthly Amer. Jour. of Geology and Natural Sci- 
ence, for Dec., 1831. Compare, in addition, Park- 
man's ‘Pontiac,’ Vol. II., pp. 275-298. 


four acres in breadth on the stream and 
eighty indepth. The people were “ poor 
wretches,” consisting of three or four - 
hundred French families, lazy and idle, 
depending upon the savages largely for 
their subsistence. Before the conflict 
brought on by Pontiac and his Indian 
hordes, there resided at Detroit three 
Indian nations: the Pottawattamies, 
whose village was on the west side of 
the river, about one mile below the 
fort; the Ottawas, on the east side, 
about three miles above the fort ; and 
the Wyandots, whose village was lo- 
cated on the east also, but about 
two miles below the fort. The two first- 
mentioned nations had, in 1766, re- 
moved to a considerable distance from 
their former places of abode. 

There were civilized residents at the 
head of the Maumee river, at what is 
now Fort Wayne, Indiana, the nearest 
of any to the present boundaries of 
Ohio. There was a Miami village situ- 
ated on both sides of the St. Joseph, 
not far above its confluence with the 
St. Mary’s forming the Maumee. On the 
east side of the St. Joseph stood the 
stockade fort, already mentioned in 
this narrative, which was now “ some- 
what ruinous.”’ The Indian village con- 
sisted of about forty or fifty cabins. 
There were nine or ten French houses, 
“occupied by a runaway colony from 
Detroit.”” The occupants having been 
concerned on the side of the Indians in 
Pontiac’s war, removed to this post, 
being afraid of punishment by the En- 
glish ; and there, ever since, they had 
spirited up the savages against the lat- 
ter. 





Crossing from the head of the Mau- 
mee, in 1766, to the waters of the Wa- 
bash, at the portage, thena little over two 
hundred miles, brought the traveler to 
Weatanon, where, in the fort, on the 
north side of the Wabash, were living 
about fourteen French families, near 
which were two Indian villages, occu- 
pied by Kickapoos and Mascoutins ; 
but the Weas had their village on the 
opposite side of the river. Going down 
the Wabash another two hundred miles, 
and Vincennes would be reached, the 
site of the city of the same name, in 
what is now the state of Indiana. Here 
were eighty or ninety French families 
and a village of the Piankeshaw In- 
dians. 

Southwestward of what is now in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the 


state of Ohio, there was no trace of civ- 
ilization until the lower Mississippi was 
reached ; and, to the south, none until 


arriving at the Gulf. However, not- 
withstanding this isolation, there were 
causes already operating—movements 
already onfoot-—which, in the end, broke 
the barriers that divided civilizationfrom 
barbarism, and let in upon the Ohio 
country a current of emigration, which, 
even to this day, has not ceased to flow. 

As early as 1764 instructions were 
sent from the king of Great Britain to 
John Penn, governor of Pennsylvania, 
giving the latter information that sev- 
eral persons from his province and the 
back parts of Virginia had crossed the 
Alleghany mountains and located on 
lands lying not far from the Ohio, in 
express disobedience of a proclama- 
tion issued on the seventh of October 
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of the previous year, prohibiting all 
governors from granting warrants for 
lands to the westward of the sources of 
the rivers which run into the Atlantic, 
and forbidding all persons purchasing 
such lands or settling on them without 
special license from the crown. Gov- 
ernor Penn was enjoined to use all 
means in his power to prevent this emi- 
gration and cause such persons as had 
actually settled in the trans-Alleghany 
country to be removed. The reason 
for this action on part of the king was, 
the Indians had sent in complaints of 
the white men’s encroachments on their 
territory, which included not only all 
the region watered by streams flowing 
into the Ohio and Alleghany rivers on 
the east, but an extensive area over the 
mountains, in Pennsylvania and New 
York. 

But neither the king’s proclamation 
nor that of Governor Penn, nor the 
forcible removal, at times, of the in- 
truders by military commanders, nor 
the passage of a law by Pennsylvania 
inflicting death, “without benefit of 
clergy,” upon all who should not re- 
move after a certain number of days 
had expired from the reception of 
notice to leave, were sufficient to stay 
the tide now setting in with resistless 
flow upon the waters of the Youghio- 
gheny and Monongahela. Besides, 
there were adventurous spirits of the 
frontiers, who were not alone in their 
designs upon the wilderness. The old 
Ohio company sought a perfection of 
their grant; the Virginia volunteers 
of 1754, who had enlisted under a proc- 
lamation offering liberal bounties of 
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lands, were also clamorous ; individualgsBut the treaty of Lancaster to the Ohio 


grants were urged; even Sir William 
Johnson was ambitious of being gover- 
nor of an armed colony south of the 
Ohio river, upon a model proposed by 
Franklin in 1754; and. the plan of 
another company, led by Thomas Wal- 
pole, was submitted to the English 
ministry.* There was but one thing to 
do—the title to the country must be 
purchased from the Indians; so, on 
the twenty-fourth of October, 1768, a 
council was held with the Six Nations 
and their confederates, also with some 
independent tribes, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was a conference with the 
Iroquois exclusively, as none others 
signed the articles finally agreed upon. 
The general government was repre- 
sented by Sir William Johnson. There 
were also commissioners present from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
The treaty was held at Fort Stanwix, 
now Rome, in the state of New York 
It should be here understood that 
the region sought to be opened up to 
civilization (which has been already 
described) was claimed by the Six 
Nations (Iroquois), and that the other 
tribes held under them as tenants at 
sufferance. 

At Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, in 
1744, a deed was signed by the chiefs of 
these confederates, recognizing the 
king’s right to all lands that then were or 
that by his majesty’s appointment 
should be included within the colony ot 
Virginia. This was the basis for the 
grant of the five hundred thousand acres 
to the Ohio company already described. 





* Adapted, from ‘ Taylor's Ohio,’ pp. 180, 181. 


Indians, especially the Delawares and 
Shawanese, was obnoxious; however, 
in the Logstown treaty of 1752 it was 
confirmed by them. Notwithstanding 
this, it was considered on part of the 
British government better that no pro- 
vincial settlement should be made in 
the trans-Alleghany region, hence the 
proclamation of 1763 forbidding it. 

The result of the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix was, that all the country claimed 
by the Six Nations lying to the east- 
ward of the Alleghany river, as far up 
as what is now Kittanning, county-seat 
of Armstrong county, Pennsylvania, 
and all lying to the southward and 
eastward of the Ohio river from Pitts- 
burgh down to the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee river, in the present state of 
Kentucky, “and extending eastward 
from every part of the said line as far 
as the lands formerly purchased, so as 
to comprehend the whole of the lands 
between the said line and the purchased 
lands or settlements,” except what was 
within the province of Pennsylvania, 
was sold by these Indians. Their lands 
in Pennsylvania east of that line were, at. 
the same time, purchased by that prov- 
ince. The way was thus made clear 
for the march of civilization to the 
Ohio from its head to the mouth of the 
Tennessee river ; and it was nota great 
length of time before settlements were 
dotting the wilderness to the westward 
of the Monongahela. As titles to 
tracts of land in the new purchase could 
be obtained from either Pennsylvaniat 





+The Pennsylvania land office was opened in 
1769. Several thousand locations were applied for 
on the first day. 
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or Virginia, according to the location 
(causing trouble, of course, in what is 
now southwestern Pennsylvania, where 
both provinces claimed the right to the 
soil), the people who were crowding 
into the trans-Alleghany region were 
largely Pennsylvanians and Virginians. 


The influx of settlers continued, and 


with it sprang up a speculation in land. 
“Land jobbers,” as they were called, 
were numerous and mostly Virginians, 
for a large part of the desirable lands 
lay down the Ohio, within the jurisdic- 
tion of Virginia, beyond the limits 
claimed by Pennsylvania. Now, the 
prince of these land speculators—these 
“land jobbers ’—was no less a person 
than George Washington. He and his 
associates were entitled to enter large 
tracts of land by virtue of their services 
in the previous war with France ; but 
many were not content with their allow- 
ance because of these services; they 
would accumulate more by purchase, 
and none were more greedy in this re- 
gard than he who soon won the proud 
title of “‘father of his country.”* As 
whatever connection can be traced be- 
tween these speculations and Washing- 
ton is of interest, it is proper to explain 
that in 1770 this land-owner made a 
“ prospecting’ tour to the west, to 
search out more tracts than he had al- 
ready secured, and, in so doing, as we 
shall presently see, he traveled for some 
distance, for the first and only time, on 
the soil of what is now the state of 
Ohio. He reached Pittsburgh on the 


**The Washington-Crawford Letters’ (Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1877), passim. Wash- 
ngton finally secured over thirty thousand acres, 
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seventeenth of October, 1770—the third 
visit he had made to the head of the 
Ohio. He embarked in a large canoe 
three days after for the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha river, in what is now 
West Virginia. But he previously re- 
cords in his journal, concerning Pitts- 
burgh, that the houses are built of logs, 
and ranged in streets; that they were 
on the Monongahela and, as he sup- 
posed, about twenty in number, “ in- 
habited by Indian traders.” 

Washington and his company reached 
the Mingo town on what is now the 
Ohio side of the river, just below the 
city of Steubenville, Jefferson county, 
on the twenty-second, where he found 
twenty cabins and seventy Indian in- 
habitants “of the Six Nations,’ that 
is, Senecas—Mingoes. More than sixty 
warriors of the Six Nations were also 
found here, who were going to the 
Cherokee country to proceed to war 
against the Catawbas. Having reached 
the Great Kanawha by the first of 
November, he began his return voyage 
on the third, meeting on the fourth “a 
canoe going to the Illinois with sheep.” 
On the seventeenth he was back to the 
Mingo town, where he made a signifi- 
cant entry in his journal. 

‘The Indians,” he wrote, “ who re- 
side upon the Ohio, the upper part of 
it at least, are composed of Shawanese, 
Delawares, and somé of the Mingoes, 
who, getting but little part of the con- 
sideration that was given for the lands 
eastward of the Ohio [at the treaty of 
Fort Stanwix, before mentioned], view 
the settlements of the people upon this 
[the branches of the Ohio] river with 
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an uneasy and jealous eye, and do not 
scruple to say that they must be com- 
pensated for their right if the people 
settle thereon, notwithstanding the ces- 
sion of the Six Nations. On the other 
hand, the people of Virginia and else- 
where are exploring and marking all 
the lands that are valuable, not only on 
the Redstone [in what is now Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania] and other waters 
on the Monongahela, but along the 
Ohio as low as the Little Kanawha ; 
and by the next summer I suppose they 
will get to the Great Kanawha, at 
least.” 

Washington reached Fort Pitt on the 
twenty-first of November, and on the 
twenty-third started for his home. It 
was his last visit to the west.* Through- 
out all his canoe trip from Pittsburgh 
to the mouth of the Great Kanawha, 
he saw no sign of civilization except at 
a point just below the head of the Ohio. 
‘But it may be promised that this 
state of affairs, as to the left bank of 
the river, was soon changed ; for “ex- 





* Washington's ‘Journal of a Tour to the Ohio 
River in 1770,’ has been several times printed. (See 
‘The Olden Time,’ Vol. I., pp. 416-432; appendix 
to the ‘History of Western Pennsylvania,’ pp. 392- 
406 ; also Sparks’ ‘ Life and Writings of Washing- 
ton,’ Vol. II., pp. 516-534.) 

+ This was the residence of Alexander McKee 
(called by Washington “ Mr. Magee”). It is only 
necessary to carefully examine Washington's de- 
scriptions of the country as he moved down the 
Ohio, to convince one that no settlement of white 
people had, in October, 1770, made its appearance 
on the left (or east) bank of the Ohio—not a single 
house below McKee’s. All statements of settle- 
ments having been made at Wheeling before this 
date are manifestly erroneous; so, also, as to 
others commenced above and below that point‘on 
the river, prior to the time just mentioned. 
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ploring and marking” lands presaged 
settlements soon to follow—if not down 
the river to “the Little Kanawha,” at 
least, in a few places (in what is now 


‘known as the “ Panhandle” of West 


Virginia) immediately upon the Ohio. 
But we anticipate. 

In April, 1770, a Moravian mission 
was established among the Delaware 
Indians, on the east side of Beaver 
river, in what is now Laurence county, 
Pennsylvania (between the Shenango 
river and Slippery Rock creek), to which 
was given the name of “ City of Peace.” 
The missionary in charge was David 
Zeisberger. Soon after, another town 
was laid out on the west’ side of the 
stream, opposite the first. 
sions were the nearest ones to what is 
now the state of Ohio of any before that 
time established, belonging to the Prot- 
estant faith. Two years subsequent to 
this—that is, in the early spring of 1772 
—Zeisberger took the old Indian trail 
from Pittsburgh west to Tuscarawas with 
the intention of founding still another 
mission among the Delawares—this one 
to be on the Tuscarawas river, within 
the present limits of Ohio. . It was lo- 
cated by him two miles southeast of 
what is now New Philadelphia, Tusca- 
rawas county, and was named “ Beauti- 
ful Spring’ (in German “ Schénbrunn,” 
in the Delaware language, “ Welhik- 
Tuppeek”). A zealous poet thus sings 
of the “ Beautiful Spring : ’’ 

Away in the forest, how fair to the sight 

Was the clear, placid lake as it sparkled in light, 
And kissed with low murmur the green shady shore, 
Whence a tribe had departed, whose traces it bore ; 


Where the lone Indian hasten’d and wond'ring 
hush'd 


These mis-_ 
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His awe as he trod o’er the mouldering dust ! 

How bright were the waters—how cheerful the song 

Which the wood-bird was chirping all the day long ; 

And how welcome the refuge these solitudes gave 

To the pilgrims who toiled over mountain and 
wave ! 

Here they rested—here gushed forth salvation, to 
bring 

The fount of the Cross by the ‘‘ Beautiful Spring.”’ 

Soon after, another “ Moravian In- 

dian” town was founded, and named 

“ Guadenhitten.” It was on the same 

river, in the outskirts of the present 

Guadenhiitten, Clay township, Tusca- 


rawas county, Ohio. These were the 


first Protestant missions among the In- 
dians beyond the Ohio, and the super- 
intendent of both was Zeisberger. A 
number of Indian “converts” from 
Pennsylvania peopled these establish- 
ments, while others were added from 
the tribes living in the vicinity. 


It had 
been far better, as the sequel shows, had 
these missions never been established, 

On the fourth day of January, 1773, 
David Jones, a minister of the gospel at 
Freehold, New Jersey, reached, by way of 
Pittsburgh, the mouth of the Scioto river, 
on a visit to the Ohio Indians. By the 
tenth he had moved up that river to an 
Indian town called “ Kuskinkis,” about 
fourteen miles below the mouth of Paint 
creek, a well-known affluent of the Scioto. 
The destination of Jones was now the 
Shawanese town of Pickaway, situated 
“south of a brook that, east of the town, 
empties into Deer creek.” It contained 
about one hundred souls, being a mixture 
of Shawanese and other nations. East 
of Deer creek in a west northwest course, 
at a distance of about three miles frofn 
Pickaway, was a’small town called “ Blue 
Jacket’s town.”’ The village only con- 
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tains about twelve houses. The chief who 
lived here was known to the English as 
the “Hardman.” He was called a king. 
A trader who resided there invited the 


* king to take breakfast with Jones, “ hav- 


ing previously informed him [the Hard- 
man] that I was no trader, but was a good 
man, whose employment among white 
people was to speak of God and heavenly 
matters, and came with that view to see 
my brothers, the Indians.” From Picka- 
way the preacher journeyed to Chillicothe, 
“the chief town of the Shawanese In- 
dians,” ‘‘situated north of a large plain 
adjacent to a branch of Paint creek. The 
plain is their cornfield which supplies [a] 
great part of their town. Their houses 
are made of logs.” About three miles 
west by north from Chillicothe was a 
small town, the Indian name for which 
signified ‘‘Crooked Nose’s Place.” It 
was, in appearance, a new village. Jones 
now directed his course toward the Dela- 
ware Indians, “ reaching Kiskapookee be- 
fore night, which is situated on a creek 
that empties into Scioto.” The town was 
situated about one mile from the river, in 
a course northeast by north from Chilli- 
cothe, and at a distance of more than 
twenty miles from the village last men- 
tioned. After crossing the Scioto in a 
canoe, Jones made his way to the Dela- 
ware Indian town, known as the “ Stand- 
ing Stone,” near the present Lancaster, 
Ohio. Traveling thence through two 
small Delaware villages, he finally reached 
New Comer’s town, the chief village of 
the Delawares. It was located on the 
west side of the Tuscarawas in the out- 
skirts of what is now a town of the same 
name, in Tuscarawas county, Ohio. 
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The “Moravian Indian” village of 
Guadenhiitten, already described, was 
visited by the traveler on the fourteenth of 
February. It was about ten miles, ac- 
cording to Jones’ reckoning, up the river 
from New Comer’s town. He found at 
the mission an Indian population consist- 
ing of Stockbridges, Mingoes and Dela- 
wares. They had neat log houses to dwell 
in and a good house for divine worship, 
about twenty-two feet by eighteen, well 
seated, and a geod floor and chimney. 
Jones was informed by Zeisberger, who had 
charge of the two missions—Schénbrunn 
and Guadenhiitten—that there were nearly 
eighty families belonging to the two towns 
and that there were two ministers besides 
himself. The traveler made his way back 
to New Comer’s town, thence to the Ohio 
river below Wheeling, and after crossing 
that stream journeyed homeward.* 

As early as 1764 the commissioners of 
trade, in England, matured a general plan 
for the future management and conduct of 
Indian affairs, regulating, of course, the 
trade with the different nations ; but par- 
liament did not pass a bill authorizing 
these regulations until the next year. Not 
later than the opening of the year 1766, 
the trade began with the various tribes 
living northwest of the Ohio. The traders 





* See ‘Jones’ Journal’ (New York : 1865), passim. 
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had their depots of supplies largely at 
Pittsburgh and Detroit. It is not too 
much to say that the whole country north- 
west of the Ohio was soon overrun with 
them, the Sandusky Indians being sup- 
plied from Detroit, the residue of the Ohio 
savages, by Pennsylvanians, from Pitts- 
burgh. The Virginians were not largely 
engaged as traders. Such was the con- 
dition of the Indian trade at the close of 
the year 1773.f 

Three years from the time of Washing- 
ton’s journey down the Ohio brought a 
great change in affairs between the Mon- 
ongahela and the Ohio. There was now 
(December, 1773,) a number of settle- 
ments on the immediate bank of the river 
last mentioned, in what is now the Pan- 
handle of West Virginia; and they were 
scattered through the wilderness eastward 
to the Redstone creek, where, in 1767, 
there was begun the first “clearing” in 
the woods, in the Monongahela valley. 
Civilization had in truth reached the Ohio, 
and it had come to stay; but across that 
stream was a country forbidden to the 
white settlers ; emphatically the Indian 
country ; and so it was called. 

ConsuL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD, 





+‘ Pennsylvania Archives ' (O. S.), Vol. IV., pas- 
sim. Major Basset (from Detroit) to General Haldi- 
mand, April 29, 1773— MS. letter: Haldimand 
Collection. 


[Zo be continued.] 
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Amonc those who have made success- 
ful efforts in one of the most important 
departments of applied science is Mr. 
Isaac D. Smead of Toledo, Ohio, the 
well-known head of several associated 
firms, known as the Smead Warming and 
Ventilating company. Mr. Smead was’ 
born in Coleraine, Franklin county, Mas- 
sachusetts, July 31, 1849. His father, 
Ezra Smead, was a mechanic, and added 
to his resources in providing for his family 
by the cultivation of a small farm. The 
boyhood of Isaac was passed in, his quiet 
New England home, when the district 
school in winter and a few terms at a se- 
lect school comprised his opportunities 
for obtaining an education. His naturally 
energetic spirit soon rebelled against the 
monotony and conservatism of rural New 
England life, and he determined to seek a 
more congenial situation in the young and 
growing west. Accordingly, at the age of 
sixteen, against the wishes of his parents, 
he left home and went to Bloomington, 
Illinois, where he came at once in contact 
with conditions which determined his fu- 
ture course and led him to the successful 
solution of his life problem. 

It is well known that Mr. Smead has 
devoted more than twenty years of his life 
to the most assiduous and persistent efforts 
to solve the problem of.warming and ven- 
tilating houses. and public buildings in ac- 
cordance with the principles of sanitary 
science, and that he bas achieved a most 


remarkable success. 


SMEAD. 


In these northern 
and middle latitudes where artificial heat 
is. so.much depended upon and where at 
the same time pure air in buildings is 
among the prime conditions of health, the 
value of Mr. Smead’s discoveries and ap- 
pliances should place him foremost among 
public benefactors. It.is not toomuch to 
say that the system of warming and ven- 
tilating which he has brought so near per- 
fection is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions ever made to practical sanitary 
science. 

The beginning point of his successful 
career in this direction was with the firm 
of W. A. Pennell & Company, with whom 
he first found employment on his arrival at 
Bloomington in 1867, the firm having 
been organized but a short time previously. 
A brief history of the firm will show the 
relation of Mr. Smead to Mr. Ruttan, 
upon whose original method he has made 
sO many important improvements. 

The important questions of sanitary 
heating and ventilation had been dis- 
cussed, but no attempt had been made to 
solve them scientifically or practically prior 
totheefforts of Honorable Henry Ruttan 
of Coburg, Canada. Mr. Ruttan, after 
devoting careful study to the subject 
and procuring several patents, published 
in 1862 a large volume, setting forth the 
theories which form the underlying prin- 
ciples of the Ruttan system of warming 
and ventilation. Among the first to be- 
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come convinced of the practicability of 
Mr. Ruttan’s method was B. R. Hawley of 
Normal, Illinois,who, in 1866, with the in. 
tention of putting the system in practice, 
became associated with W. A. Pennell 
and Lemuel Grover under the firm name 
of W. A. Pennell & Company. It was 
soon after the organization of the firm that 
young Smead became associated with it. 
It is not our purpose to follow in detail 
the successes and failures of the new en- 
terprise, which was surrounded on all sides 
by obstacles. The experiments in which 
the firm were engaged in reducing Mr. 
Ruttan’s theories to practice, as well as the 
scientific principles involved in them, so 
enlisted the natural genius of the boy 
that he engagedin the work with all the 
ardor and enthusiasm of a veteran scien- 
tist. So valuable did his work become 
and so rapid was his progress that his pro- 
ficiency soon became recognized, and upon 
the organization of the company in 1872, 
he was chosen its secretary. The newly or- 
ganized company began at once to push 
the enterprise with vigor, expending sev- 
eral thousand dollars to improve old pat- 
terns and to make new ones. At the end 
of four years scarcely a pattern remained 
that was in use when the company was 
organized. During this period Mr. Smead 
displayed marvelous ingenuity in overcom- 
ing mechanical obstacles, seeming insur- 
mountable ; and such has been his readi- 
ness and fertility of invention that the 
enterprise has never lacked a new tool or 
appliance to meet the necessities of im- 
provements which have been constantly 
going forward. The company went on 
prosperously until 1877, when, on account 
of an unfortunate investment in iron, which 
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was opposed by Mr. Smead, they were 
compelled to suspend operations. How- 
ever, a new company was organized 
immediately, of which Mr. Smead was . 
president, and business was again started. 
The offices of the company were re- 
moved to Chicago; after two years of 
business success a new office was opened 
in Kansas City; in 1882 another office 
was opened in Toledo, under the firm 
name of Isaac D. Smead & Company ; 
early in 1885, from the employés of the 
Toledo company, under the direct man- 
agement of Mr. Smead, who had removed 
his residence to that city,two new companies 
were formed, under. the name of Smead 
Warming and Ventilafing company, one 
with offices at Elmira, New York, and the 
other at Philadelphia; and in 1886 another 
firm was organized, which also bears his 
name, with offices at Toronto, Canada. 

To Mr. Smead more than to any other 
person is due the success of this noble and 
truly useful enterprise. Of the fourteen 
patents used in applying the Ruttan-Smead 
system of heating and ventilation, all except 
two or three are the inventions of Mr. 
Smead. So great have been the changes 
introduced by him that, were the origina- 
tor still alive, he would not be ableto rec- 
ognize in the improved system that which 
originally bore hisname. When Mr. Smead 
first interested himself in the subject, it had 
not reached the stage of theoretical dem- 
onstration, but under his practical genius 
and skill it can almost be said to be a per- 
fect solution of the problem of safe and 
healthy warming and ventilation of build- 
ings. ee 

To show the rapid growth of the busi- 
ness under Mr. Smead’s management, it 





is only necessary to state that in 1877 the 
amount of iron manufactured into appa- 
ratus was about two hundred thousand 
pounds, while in 1887 over five million 
pounds were used. 

The Smead Warming and Ventilating 
apparatus, together with the sound and 
economical principles which they so hap- 
pily illustrate, have gained almost univer- 
sal acceptance, being favorably reported 
upon by the most intelligent and practical 
committees of public buildings, schools and 
colleges, both in the United States and in 
foreign countries. We have space for only 
two or three extracts from these reports. 


Opinion of a member of the Ohio State Board of 

Health. Dr. T. Clarke Miller, of Massillon, Ohio. 
S. S. Gray, M. D.: 

Dear Dr.—Your letter to theState Board of Health 
of the sixteenth instant received. It was referred to 
Dr. Jones mistakenly ; he was not at home, and 
now he refers it tome. Steam heating which makes 
proper provision for ventilation is a very expensive 
luxury, not adapted to public buildings. Direct 
radiation ought not to be thought of—being away 
behind stoves. The Smead system is philosophical 
in principle, practical, effective, safe, cheap, durable. 
The dry closet system is almost a new sun in the 
sanitary heavens. It would be a matter of interest 
to understand the motives which determine officials, 
when they adopt a system of heating which never was 
satisfactory, costs a good deal originally, is a constant 
expense as well as danger, disabled or insufficient 
when most needed, and which requires the skill 
of an engineer to run, against one which is perfectly 
adapted to the situation and necessities, costs mod- 
erately and almost runs itself, I hope you will con- 
tinue to make the fight, in the interest of humanity 
and sanitary science. 

Yours respectfully, 
T. CLARKE MILLER, M. D. 


The following is from the Toledo 
School report for the year ending August 
31, 1884: 


Two years ago the board introduced the Smead 
system of heating and ventilation into the new part 
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of the Humboldt building. Six rooms were heated 
by this system, and six by the old hot air furnaces. 
An excellent opportunity was thus afforded of com- 
paring the two systems as to efficiency and economy. 
A careful account for the entire year was kept of 
each side, and the result showed that the new 
system was what was claimed for it. It heated and 


‘thoroughly ventilated the rooms, and the schools on 


that side were not dismissed for a single day. A 
test with an air meter showed that on ordinarily cold 
days the air could be changed from six to eight times 
per hour. As to economy, it cost two hundred and 
thirty-six dollars less to heat and ventilate these six 
rooms than it did to heat the other six by the ordi- 
nary hot air furnace. So successful was the experi- 
ment and so well pleased was the board, that the 
new system was ordered placed in the six new build- 
ings subsequently erected. The unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the heating apparatus in the old buildings, 
and the constant complaint of parents and teachers 
on account of having to dismiss school on cold days, 
led the board to investigate the expense of introduc- 
ing the new system into the old buildings. After a 
careful investigation, the committee on buildings 
reported that an introduction of the Smead system 
into six old buildings would secure the same results 
as were secured in the Humboldt building, and at a 
saving of fuel of about one thousand eight hundred 
dollars per annum, This saving of fuel alone would 
in seven years pay for the cost of making the change, 
to say nothing about the saving of valuable time of 
the pupils on account of no dismissals of school from 
the cold condition of the rooms. The change rec- 
ommended was made. 

It is a matter of congratulation to the patrons of 
the schools that we now have one hundred and sixty- 
two school rooms thoroughly heated and ventilated. 
It is safe to say that there is no city in the United 
States that has its school rooms better heated and 
ventilated than the city of Toledo. (Annual Report, 
1884.) 

At this writing (January, 1888) there 
are twenty-one of the public school build- 
ings of Toledo containing the Smead ap- 
paratus. 

In 1885 Mr. Smead issued a volume of 
one hundred and thirty quarto pages in 
which he reviewed the history of the rise 
and progress of the Ruttan-Smead system. 
It is a work that all should read who 
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would understand the history and working 
of this, the only perfect system of warm- 
ing and ventilation. But the best test of 
it and that which has given its great pres- 
tige and popularity is its practical success 
in all the places where it has been applied. 

Mr. Smead is not wholly occupied with 
the management of this large business ; 
his energetic nature finds occupation in 
various other directions and public ser- 
vices. He owns and cultivates a large or- 
ange grove in Florida, and is vice-president 
‘of the Toledo Marine company. 

A Republican in politics, he is sound 
and firm in fealty to his party, anything 
like neutrality or compromise where duty 
and principle are involved being foreign 
to his nature. He believes in his party 


because he regards it as the best exponent 
of political principles and of a sound Na- 


tional policy. Although he has never 
sought or solicited any political office or 
appointment, he has held and filled with 
his usual energy and competency for the 
discharge of the executive business, since 
1886, a place in the board of managers of 
the Ohio State penitentiary, to which he 
was appointed by Governor Foraker. He is 
also by appointment of the executive board 
commissioner to take charge of the de- 
partment of machinery at the Ohio Cen- 
tennial in 1888. 

The career of Mr. Smead thus imper- 
fectly outlined will indicate somewhat his 
mental endowments and traits of charac- 
ter. One of his distinguishing characteris- 
tics is his intuitive sagacity in judging of 
men. He seems to know by intuition the 
right person to fill any place which he 
wants filled ; and perhaps this is the se- 
cret of the little friction and disturbance 
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which occur in his extensive business. 
His power of organization and his execu- 
tive ability enable him to systematize and 
easily manage a large force of employés, 
and his uniform courtesy to all secures 
him the good-will not only of everyone 
in his employ but of the many commit- 
tees and of the large number of public 
men and private citizens with whom he is 
constantly in business relations. His re- 
markably frank and genial manner and his 
direct and fluent style of speaking render 
him an agreeable and instructive compan- 
ion. While as an employer he is exacting 
and strict in discipline, he is never over- 
bearing or unjust in his demands. No 
employer was ever more.popular with his 
employés, as he impresses upon all his 
sincere desire to be fair and equitable in 
all his dealings with them. Coming from 
the ranks of the laboring masses, he is 
moved by their impulse, inspired by a 
clear perception of their rights, and no 
man would be less inclined to unjustly use 
power. The high regard in which he is 
held by those in his employ is attested in 
many ways. The many souvenirs which 
grace hishome—gifts from those long in his 
employ—are the best testimonials to his 
constant kindness and interest in their 
welfare. 

But it is in the circle of his home— 
graced as it is bya most estimable wife, 
the daughter of Honorable J. N. Arm- 
strong of LaSalle county, Illinois, whom 
he married in 1874, and his two bright 
and promising boys—that Mr. Smead finds 
his highest enjoyment. Here his virtues 
as an exemplary husband and father tes- 
tify to the noblest qualities of his manhood. 
The home of Mr. Smead, on the corner 
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of Woodruff avenue and Horace street, and is a restful retreat from the engross- 
Toledo, Ohio, is one of the most attract- ing cares of an extensive business. 
ive for home comforts of any in the city, W. W. Crayton. 





THE FOUNDERS,* 


The footsteps of a hundred years 

Have echoed, since o'er Braddock’s Road, 
Bold Putnam and the Pioneers 

Led History the way they strode. 


On wild Monongahela’s stream 

They launched the Mayflower of the West, 
A perfect state their civic dream, 

A new New World their pilgrim quest. 


When April robed the Buckeye trees 
Muskingum’s bosky shore they trod ; 

They pitched their tent, and to the breeze 
Flung freedom’s star-flag, thanking God. 


As glides the Oyo’s solemn flood 
Their generation fleeted on: 

Our veins are thrilling with their blood, 
But they, the Pioneers, are gone. 


Though storied tombs may not enshrine 
The dust of our illustrious sires, 
Behold, where monumental shine 
Proud Marietta’s votive spires. 


Ohio carves and consecrates 
In her own heart their every name; 
The Founders of majestic States, — 
Their epitaph—immortal fame. 
—W. H. VENABLE. 





*The Founders of Ohio landed from their boat, the Mayflower, at Marietta, April 7, 1788, and 
established the first English settlement in the Northwestern Territory. Oyo was the Indian name of the 
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THE interest in the anniversary celebrations 
to occur this year in Marietta, the gateway to 
the Ohio country, increases as the days of re- 
union approach, and much valuable historical 
matter is being placed upon record here and 
there in connection with those events. The 
paper of Mrs. Alderman in this issue of the 
MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History is one of the 
most entertaining furnished in that connection, 
and should be read by all who have a desire to 
learn the facts connected with the memorable 
events of 1788. 


THE paper recently published in these pages 
from the pen of Honorable Isaac Smucker upon 
the Ohio legislature of 1837 has aroused a new 
interest among several of our pioneers, that 
turns also in the direction of Marietta. We 
take the liberty of quoting from a private let- 
ter from-Mr. Smucker, under date of Newark, 
Ohio, February 22, in which he says: ‘I re- 
ceived a letter from Honorable John A. Foote 
(of Cleveland). He wishes the surviving mem- 
bers of the legislature of 1837-38 to join him 
at the ‘Centennial anniversary of the first set- 
tlement of Ohio’ at Marietta, April 7. I know 
as yet of only four survivors, viz., James J. 
Faran of Cincinnati (one of the former propri- 
etors of the Enquirer); French W. Thornhill 
of Coshocton, and Mr, Foote and myself. 
Perhaps some of the survivors will meet Mr. 
Foote at Marietta. I hope so, but they can 
all be represented by letter or by substitute.” 
In commenting upon this suggestion, the New- 
ark American, published | in Mr. Smucker’s 
home, says: ‘* But the prospect is not good 
for the proposed reunion, as the patriarch 
Thornhill has been confined to his home for 
eight years. The present status of the venera- 
ble proprietor of the Zuguirer is not known. 
Mr. Smucker feels the infirmities of age too 


* 


heavy for the journey. Mr. Foote is the only 
one spry enough to travel across the state, and 
should he conclude to go alone we fear he would 
feel like Rip Van Winkle when returning from 
his long sleep in the Catskill mountains to find 
in his native village of ‘ Falling Water,’ a new 
generation that knew him not. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that the infirmities of age will pre- 
vent this reunion, as it would bea scene equally 
interesting to the parties of the reunion and 
those who might witness the meeting.” 


SPEAKING from no personal] information, but 
from only what we know of the man, we can 
guarantee that Mr. Foote will be there. If 
the train should desert the track en route, Mr. 
Foote will ‘‘take to the ties” and be in on 
time ; the first man in the grand stand, and the 
last to leave, He belongs to that class who 
never grow old; who are kept up by a pure 
heart, temperate living, with no stings from 
conscience to wear life away before their time. 
He is one of the youngest old men in Amer- 
ica; and when the people are told that he was 
a member of the Ohio legislature, they will 
ask if it was that of last year or the one be- 
fore, instead of 1837. He helped to make his- 
tory a half century ago, and has lived to enjoy 
the fruits of the planting begun so long ago. 
May many years see him still an active part in 
the world of men. 


WHILE Marietta does not intend to be con- 
tent with one celebration—and one can 
see no reason why she need be, with so much 
to celebrate, and so much of enthusiasm to be 
utilized—that of April 7 comes first, and so 
deserves the first consideration. A circular has 
been received, signed by I. W. Andrews, A. 
J. Warner, R. R. Dawes and others, in which 
the events of that day are fully set forth. To 








quote the opening paragraph: ‘‘ The landing 
of the pioneers at the mouth of the Muskingum 
on the seventh of April, 1788, has its parallel 
only in the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth 
in 1620. Ata meeting of the directors of the 
Ohio company, December 3, 1788, a resolution 
was adopted, ‘That the seventh day of April 
be forever considered a day of public festival 
in the territory of the Ohio company, as their 
settlements in this commenced on that day.’ 
The first anniversary of the day was duly cele- 
brated in 1789, Dr. Solomon Drown delivering 
an oration. The day has been generally ob- 
served in Marietta, and for many years the 
Pioneer Association of Cincinnati has held its 
annual meeting on the seventh of April. The 
words of Honorable Arius Nye, in his address 
in 1836, voiced the universal sentiment: ‘ Here 
commenced on the seventh of April, 1788, the 
State of Ohio, and here its history properly be- 
gins.’ In 1858 the great audience that gath- 
ered to celebrate the seventieth anniversary 
was addressed by Ohio’s most eminent citizen 
and son—Honorable Thomas Ewing.” 





‘* THE celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the settlement was determined on 
some years ago, and a committee appointed by 
the Washington County Pioneer association to 
make the necessary arrangements, Honorable 
George E. Hoar, United States senator from 
Massachusetts, will deliver an oration, and 
Honorable J. Randolph Tucker will represent 
Virginia, the state whose delegates in congress 
were so efficient in securing the great ordi- 
nance of 1787, the ordinance itself having been 
enacted with special reference to the colony 
founded at Marietta on the seventh of April, 
1788. The Ohio Archeological and Historical 
society will hold its annual meeting at the 
same time, and addresses will be given by 
Honorable Thomas Ewing of New York city, 
Judge Joseph Cox and others, Appropriate 
exercises will be held on Sunday, the eighth, 
and a discourse will be delivered by Rev. 
Henry M. Storrs, D. D., of New Jersey. The 
American Historical association, as well as 
state historical societies, state societies of the 
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Cincinnati Pioneer associations, and other or- 
ganizations have appointed delegates to repre- 
sent them on the occasion. Great historic in- 
terest centres in the event to be commemo- 
rated, and many descendants of the pioneers 
will make a pilgrimage to the old home.” 





THE paper of Honorable Amos Townsend of 
Cleveland, in this issue, upon his experiences 
in Kansas with the congressional committee of 
1856, possesses an unusual value, as it contains 
much information in the possession of but a 
few, and upon a point around which the inter- 
est of the people will ever be centered. The 
Kansas-Nebraska question was one of the 
great avenues through which the slaveholders 
forced war upon the people; and the outrages 
perpetrated upon the soil of the territory first 
named had a powerful effect in the election of 
Lincoln, and the solidifying of the Union 
sentiment of the north. Mr. Townsend has 
told his story in a manner that gives it an un- 
usual interest and that must chain the atten- 
tion of the reader from first to last. 





THE election of Professor B. A. Hinsdale of 
this city to a chair in the faculty of the 
University of Michigan, places the right man 
in the right place. He had outgrown Hiram 
college years before he departed from it, and 
it was largely because he felt the need of an 
enlarged field that he accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Cleveland public schools. 
While he was a recognized power for good in 
these schools and made his influence felt in 
many ways during his short incumbency, it 
was not the place for him—school board tac- 
tics, the rush and push of aspiring politicians 
and the hot-house methods of many school 
supporters not being forces to which he was 
accustomed or that could be at all congenial. 
But in the great institution to which he has 
gone, among scholars, and engaged in teaching 
to others what he knows so well—the theory 
and science of education—he has found the 
right place and will command a success as ex- 
tended as his best friends could wish. 

























Mr. JAMEs A. Briccs has mailed us a few 
notes that were intended to supplement his ar- 
ticle in the February issue on the Willoughby 
Institute of Lake Erie, but as they failed to 
arrive until the article in question had been 
published, we take the liberty of inserting them 
here: ‘* There were several professors in the 
university at different periods. Among them 
Professors Bennett, Underhill, Walsh, Gra- 
ham, Donovan and St. John. I think of 
all who were teachers in that medical uni- 
versity Professor Orson S. St. John is the only 
one now living. For a time, in 1840-41, he 
filled the chair of materia medica and medical 
jurisprudence. Professor St. John was well 
qualified for the duties of his professorship. 
He was thoroughly educated in his profession, 
in general science, and well read in the text- 
books and in the principles of legal jurispru- 
dence. He is enjoying a vigorous old age, 
and a few years ago made an extended tour of 
the northern and western portions of our coun- 
try. How different the condition of things in 
our land now from what they were in the 
long-ago, when the professor was in short 
skirts, at the time when his heroic mother 
saved her house in Buffalo from destruction by 
the British in the last war with Great Britain, 
and hers was the only house saved from the ins 
vader’s torch in that frontier village. Truly 
may we say of Professor St. John: 


* Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors to my blood. 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty but kindly.’ 

‘s After the Medical university was removed 
to Cleveland a young ladies’ seminary was 
kept in the building for several years, and was 
in a flourishing condition, until it was over- 
shadowed by one in the beautiful village of 
Painesville, and the seminary there is a success 
now, and long may it be.” 





Dr, BENNETT, referred to by Mr. Briggs in 
the above, can be none other than the John C. 
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Bennett who made so conspicuous a figure 
among the Mormons of Nauvoo, in 1841 and 
1842. He was made mayor of the city, chan- 
cellor of the Nauvoo university, a general in 
the Nauvoo legion, and was recognized as one 
of the leading men of the Mormon church. A 
rupture between the Prophet Joseph Smith and 
himself caused him to withdraw from the 
church and become one of its bitterest foes. 
He published a book that created a great ex- 
citement at the time—‘The History of the 
Saints, or, an Expose of Joe Smith ahd 
Mormonism ’ (Boston, 1842). On pages twelve 
and thirteen of that book are published certifi- 
cates showing him to have occupied the posi- 
tion of ‘‘ President of the Medical Faculty of 
the Willoughby University of Lake Erie’? in 
1835. His career in the west was one of ad- 
venture and excitement; and if any who read 
this possess information as to his fortunes 
after his departure from the Mormon church, 
the editor would be pleased to be acquainted 
with the fact. 





THE question agitating the country as to the 
disposal of the surplus in the National treasury 
recalls the famous episode in American history 
over the disposal of the surplus that had accu- 
mulated by 1837. While he may not have 
been the first to suggest a method to be pur- 
sued in such cases, Thomas Jefferson was cer- 
tainly among the first to do so, and we find him 
in his second inaugural address, delivered on 
March 4, 1805, using the following words: 
‘‘These contributions [import duties] enable us 
to support the current expenses of the govern- 
ment, to fulfill contracts with foreign nations, 
to extinguish the native right of soil within our 
limits, to extend those limits, and to apply such 
a surplus to our public debts as places at a short 
day their final redemption, and that redemption 
once effected, the revenue thereby liberated 
may, by a just reparation among the states, and 
acorresponding amendment of the Constitution, 
be applied, in time of peace, to rivers, canals, 
roads, arts, manufacturers, education and other 
great objects within each state.” 

















One of the most interesting, as it is one of 
the most rare, among the early books called 
forth by the establishment of the Mormon 
church in Ohio, is that of Daniel P. Kidder, 
published by Carlton & Porter, in 1842, under 
the title ‘ Mormonism and the Mormons,’ The 
manner in which this little work came into be- 
ing is thus related by the author in his pref- 
ace: ‘It is due to the writer, no less than to 
the reader, that the circumstances which have 
called forth the present volume should be 
stated. On the thirteenth of November, 1840, 
I was at a place called Fulton City, on the upper 
waters of the Mississippi river, waiting for the 
descent of some steamboat in which I might 
take passage. About daybreak the next morn- 
ing a boat was hailed, and I went on board. 
The bustle of embarkation was hardly over be- 
fore I learned that the boat was owned and 
principally manned by Mormons, being called 
Nauvoo. It, moreover, carried Joseph Smith, 
junior, in the character of passenger, although 
in reality he was chief director of the whole 
concern. It appeared that among the multi- 
tudes drawn together at the Mormon settle- 
ments in the west were a number of individu- 
als more or less acquainted with navigation. 
In order that their talent might not be unem- 
ployed, Smith and his coadjutors had purchased 
a steamboat, and commenced running it on the 
river for purposes of speculation, and also, 
doubtless, with a view toaccomodating their 
colony at Nauvoo. 





‘*On board this boat was a small but promis- 
cuous company of passengers, most of whom 
having embarked without a knowledge of the 
peculiar company into which they would be 
introduced, soon found themselves annoyed by 
a system of surveillance that was maintained 
over them. If in their conversation any re- 
marks were dropped indicative of doubt con- 
cerning the truth of Mormonism, or want of 
respect toward the leaders of that sect, they 
were almost sure to bereported toSmith. He, 
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as the leader and champion, took it upon him- 
self to chastise with severe words any who had 
thus offended. Hedid not explain the manner 
of his information respecting the expressions of 
those with whom he had not conversed, butas- 
serted himself a ‘discerner of spirits’ and affected 
to disclose what was in the hearts of others. In 
short, his repeated treatment of those who did 
not acknowledge his pretensions, exemplified 
an assertion of his own, viz., that in order to 
get through the world to the best advantage, 
he had learned to browbeat his way. I had at 
that time but little acquaintance with the doc- 
trines or peculiarities of Mormonism, and there- 
fore felt bound to avail myself of all the facili- 
ties for gaining information, in the midst of 
which I was so unexpectedly thrown. I will 
neither attempt to detail what passed in the 
course of the two or three days I spent in com- 
pany with the individual referred to, nor in- 
quire what agency his prophetic knowledge had 
in running the boat out of her proper course, and 
driving her upon rocks, ata moment when he 
himself was assisting the pilotat the wheel! It 
was by the last-mentioned circumstance that my 
passage on the Vauvoo was interrupted, and the 
poor boat left fast upon the upper rapids of the 
Mississippi, until a rise of water took her off. 





**On leaving the Mauvoo for another boat, 
which came to our relief, several passengers of 
the former requested me.to draw up a state- 
ment of what we had witnessed, for publica- 
tion at St. Louis. This I declined, but prom- 
ised ata future day to prepare an article for 
the press, in which, without setting down aught 
on the score of the personal treatment we had 
received, I would endeavor to place the sub- 
ject of Mormonism in its true light. Such an 
article was prepared for publication in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review. It, however, being 
rather too long for an insertion in that periodi- 
cal, the editor and others recommended its re- 
vision with a view to publication in its present 
form,” 
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CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


AT the annual meeting of this society, held on 
November 16, 1887, Edward G. Mason was elected 
president, vice E. B. Washburne, deceased ; and on 
December 6, John Moses was elected secretary and 
librarian, vice A. D. Hager, resigned. At the regu- 
lar quarterly meeting held on January 17, the report 
of the secretary and librarian was read, showing ad- 
ditions to the library of 67 bound volumes and 157 
pamphlets, An extended report was made by the ex- 
ecutive committee from which the following extracts 
are taken: ‘‘They have gathered together and 
arranged from the society's files a sufficient number 
of papers and documents to constitute a new volume 
of the society's collections, which will shortly be 
placed in the society's hands. 

‘They have under very careful consideration the 
subject of a new society building, and expect to pre- 
sent at the next quarterly meeting a well-matured 
plan in reference to it and a sufficient subscription to 
justify the commencement of its construction. As 
a matter of interest to the members of the society, 
the committee also report that the trustees of the 
Gilpin fund have, by application to the proper court, 
as required by Mr. Gilpin’s will, caused the vacancies 
in that trusteeship to be filled, and the present trust- 
ees of that fund, now amounting to eighty-six thou- 
sand dollars, are: Augustus H. Burley, Edwin H. 
Sheldon, Peter L. Yoe, Henry J. Willing, Alexander 
C. McClurg and Edward G. Mason.” 





MAHONING VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE efficient secretary of this organization that 
has done so much in the preservation of historical 
matter in the Western Reserve, has kindly furnished 
us with the following notes concerning its past and 
present : 





The present officers of the society are as follows : 

General T. J. McLain of Warren, Ohio, presi- 
dent; Dr. Jackson Truesdale of Canfield, Ohio, first 
vice-president; Honorable Sheldon Newton of Board- 
man, Ohio, second vice-president ; Harmon Austin, 
esquire, Warren, Ohio, third vice-president ; Dr. J. 
F. Wilson of Youngstown, Ohio, secretary; Mr. J. 
F. McEwen of Youngstown, Ohio, treasurer. 

Directors—Henry Tod, esquire, Colonel C. B. 
Wick, General A. W. Jones, Professor R. McMillan, 
W. W. McKrown, esquire, Dr. J. F. Wilson, all of 
Youngstown, Ohio; and General'T. J. McLain, Hon- 
orable John M. Stull of Warren. 

I may say regarding the Pioneer reunion that 
they have been held annually since 1874, and have 
always been largely attended. A few years ago a 
register was opened and since that time the auto- 
graphs of most of the old people attending, with a 
statement of their age and address, has annually 
been obtained. This register promises to be a very 
interesting book as the years go by. About two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred aged people have 
left their names annually. At the last reunion, 
September 14, 1887, there were three names of per- 
sons present who were over 90 years of age, 19 
were between 80 and 90, 77 between 70 and 80, 82 
between 60 and 70, while there were 86 below 60 
years of age. 

The oldest person present is regarded the hero of 
the occasion, while the emulation of sturdy old fel- 
lows to show the greatest number of years, with still 
vigorous bodies, has afforded much entertainment. 
On one occasion, five generations of one pioneer 
family in the valley were exhibited. The citizens of 
Youngstown have each year furnished a free dinner 
to the old folks, and special care is taken to give 
them an enjoyable day. 

J. F. Wiison, Secretary. 














AN OPEN LETTER TO A. A. GRAHAM, ESQ. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN, February 23, 1888. 
A. A. Graham, Esq. : 

My Dear Sir :—In your excellent paper entitled, 
‘*The Beginning of Education in the Northwest 
Territory,” printed in the last (February) number of 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, pp. 422-434, 
is this sentence : 

** June 5 [1788] James Varnum brought a num- 
ber of emigrants [to the mouth of the Muskingum] 
among whom were Mr. James Owen and his wife, 
to whom belongs the honor of being the first woman 
to settle in the [northwest] territory. Women as 
captives, or as wives of soldiers and officers, had 
preceded her to the western wilderness, but none 
were before her in the ro/e of a settler.” 

In connection with this, I take the liberty of calling 
your attention, with high respect, to the following let- 
ter, which came into my possession a few days after its 
date, and which would have been published immedi- 
ately had not sickness prevented me from giving it 


to the public : 
PITTSBURGH, April 2, 1887. 


Ep!IToR MAGAZINE WESTERN HIsTOoRY: 

Some delay was inevitable in answering your re- 
quest to give the names of families and individuals 
who had settled in the territory [northwest] of the 
Ohio, near Philip Cable [see MAGAZINE OF WEsT- 
ERN History, Vol. V., p. 166 (November, 1886), 
where the writer asserts that ‘there is not the 
slightest trouble to establish the fact that Philip 
Cable, a native of Berks county, Pennsylvania, 
settled on the western bank of the Ohio at what is 
still known as Cable's Eddy, in 1785"], prior to 
. 1%788—as many of their descendants are widely 
scattered over the country, and who had never 
thought that the date of the settlement of their 
fathers would become a question of history. The 
families in the immediate neighborhood were the 
family of Michael Myers, the celebrated scout and 
Indian fighter, the Hoffmans, the Leeches, Thomas 
Kells and the Betz family, a man named Burke, the 
ferryman, Silas Paul, afterwards the first state's 
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attorney. There were still others. There was another 
settlement a few miles below, near what is now 
Warrenton. The names of the leading men were 
John Carpenter, Robert and Abner Waddle, Joseph 
Tilton, George Boskins, one Scammerhorn (the last 
killed by the Indians), and the Morrison family, whose 
daughter, Elizabeth Morrison, was born in the terri- 
tory at this point September 7, 1787. This lady had 
been [was afterward] a prisoner with the Indians, 
She was twice married; first toa man named Shrimp- 
lin, and after his death to a Mr. Blair, and in her old 
age removed to her son’s home in Harvard town- 
ship, Knox county, Ohio. There were many other 
settlers which will no doubt come to the front, 
Jacob Nessly, the grandfather of J. Nessly McCul- 
lough, the vice-president of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, was a frequent and welcome visitor at the 
block-house, as he was considered a safe counselor 
in times of great danger. ‘These settlers had car- 
ried the laws under which they had formerly lived 
into the wilderness, and all disputes between neigh- 
bors were settled by those rules of equity and 
written laws governing the older settlements, 
while crime was punished with a promptness and 
certainty unknown in the present administration of 
justice. 
Dr. Wm. W. CABLE, 
15st Second Ave. 


Now, Mr. Graham, the writer of the letter just 
given, asserts, in the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 
TORY, Vol. V., p. 166 (November, 1886), that ‘‘ his 
[Philip Cable's] eldest son, Ephraim Cable, was 
born on his farm [at Cable’s Eddy], March 15, 1787, 
and lived there continuously until his death, Decem- 
ber 4, 1875." Does not this prove that Mrs. Owen, 


the wife of James Owen, was of the first white 
woman that settled in the ‘‘ territory northwest of 
the River Ohio,” as mentioned by you? that at 
least one woman preceded her as a settler? and that 
that woman was the mother of Ephraim Cable? 
What say you? 


CoNnsUL WILLSHIRE BUTTERFIELD. 
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IV. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE WHISKEY INSURRECTION. 


Post OrFIce PHILADA, Augt 14, 1794. 
Sir, The enclosed papers came in the West- 
ern mail which was received this evening—As 
your name appears at the foot of the letters, I 
have thought proper to return them to you— 
nearly all the mail of the 25th July from Pitts- 
burgh were opened by the rioters, and many 
are missing.? 
I am with respect 
Your Obt. Servant 
James Davipson. 
Major Isaac Craig. 
*Fort, Novr. 19th 94— 
Gentlemen 
It is with much Regret I find myself under 
the Disagreable Necessity of Addressing you 
on the Subject of my present unhappy Situa- 
tion. I must Confess I Stept into the Business 
to precipitately & in an unthinking manner, 
But never being at any of their Riots nor Meet- 
ings untill Braddocks field, which was meerly 
Acidental, & then Spoke Largely to the Peo- 
ple for Peace, though after that Chosen As a 
member of the Committee, & with Reluctance 
& through Persuasion went and what I said 
there was Rather from Precedent, persuasion & 
being Timid from the heat of the people than 
any Design against Governmt. I Can now Ap- 
peal to that God who knows that my Attachmt 
to Governmt was always Such that never such 
a Design Entered my mind, as I have always 
Supported the Character of a Great friend to 
the Interet of the united States in our former 
Contest & Still trying to keep our frontiers 
Together by which I Lost a wife & three 
Children killed, & two Scalp’d alive, & now 


am suffering, & my Spirits so Depres’d that I 
know not what to Do. I Try’d for Peace on 
the present Ocasion in Several Instances, 
wrote to Esqr Sidgwick on the Subject, who is 
here also— 
my Nerves is in Such a Condition I Cant write 
but when Cald upon Shall try to Give a Detail 
to the Court of my Proceedings &c. & If I am 
Spar’d Shall Take notice of those who have So 
misled me as indeed I have already for not one 
of them has had my Voice at the lection nor I 
hope never Shall &c. 

Oh Gentlemen if you will try to help a De- 


stroyed friend, it shall ever be Gratefully Ac- 
knowledged by 
Yr Very Humble & Obedient Servt 
Joun Corsiy® 


Messrs. 
Genl John & Colo Presley Neville 
JULY 28th, 1794. 

Sir, Having had suspicions that the Pitts- 
burgh post would carry with him the senti- 
ments of some of the people in the country, 
respecting our present situation, and the letters 
by the post being now in our possession dy 
which certain secrets ave discovered hostile to our 
interest, it is therefore now come to that crisis, 
that every citizen must express his sentiments, 
not by words, but by his actions. You are 
then called upon as a citizen of the western 
country to render your personal service, 
with as many volunteers as you can raise 
to rendezvous at your usual place of meeting 
on Wednesday next, and thence you will 
march to the usual place of rendezvous at 
Braddock’s Field, on the Monongahela, on Fri- 





day the first day of August next, to be there 
at two o’clock in the afternoon with arms and 
accoutrements in good order. If any volun- 
teers shall want arms and ammunition bring 
them forward and they shall be supplied as 
well as possible. Here, Sir, is an expedition 
proposed in which you will have an opportu- 
nity of displaying your military talents and of 
rendering service to your country. Four days 
provisions will be wanted ; let the men be thus 
supplied. 

Joun Canon 

B. PARKINSON 

D. BRADFORD 

A. FULTON 

J. MARSHALL 

T. SPEAR 

L. LocKREY 

To Colo David Williamson. 


We are 


PittsBuRGH, August 8, 1794. 


Sir, Ihave received no papers from you ; 


your letter by the post is the first I have heard 


from you. I take the opportunity to give you, 
in return, a summary of the present state of 
this country, with respect to the opposition 
that exists to the excise law. It has its origin 
not in any antifederal spirit, I assure you. It 
is chiefly the principles and operation of the 
law itself, that renders it obnoxious. Be this 
as it may, the facts are these: The opposition, 
which for some time shewed itself in resolves of 
committees, in representations to government, 
in masked attacks on insignificant deputy excise 
officers, for only such would accept the ap- 
pointment—did at length, on the appearance 
of the marshal in this country to serve process, 
break out into an open and direct attack on the 
inspector of the revenue himself, general Neville. 
These circumstances you will by this time have 
heard, from the general himself, and from the 
marshal, major Lenox. Subsequent to their 
departure from the country, notice was given 
of a meeting on the Monongahela river, abont 
eighteen miles from the town of Pittsburgh. 
Six delegates, of whom I was one, were sent 
from this town. Nothing material was done 
at this meeting, but the measure agreed upon 
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of a more general meeting, on the 14th of 
August, near the same place, to take into view 
the present state of affairs of the country. 

Subsequent to this, the mail was intercepted, 
characters in Pittsburgh became obnoxious by 
letters found, in which sentiments construed 
to evince a bias in favour of the excise law, 
were discovered. In consequence of this it 
was thought necessary to demand of the town 
that those persons should be delivered up or 
expelled or any other obnoxious character that 
might reside there: also, that the exice office 
still kept in Pittsburgh, or said to be kept 
there, should be pulled down; the house of 
Abraham Kirkpatrick, burnt, or pulled down; 
other houses also, that were the property of 
persons unfavourable to the cause. For this 
purpose, circular letters were sent to battalions 
of the counties, detachments from which met 
on Braddock’s field, to the amount of at least 
five thousand men, on the 2d of the month. 
It was dreaded, on the part of the town, that 
from the rage of the people involving the 
town in the general odium of abetting the ex- 
cise law, it would be laid in ashes. And I aver 
that it would have been the case, had it not 
been for the prompt and decisive resolutions 
of the town, to march out and meet them as 
brethren, and comply with all demands. This 
had the effect, and the battalions marched into 
town on the 3d, and during their delay there, 
and cantoment in the neighbourhood, with a 
trifling exception of a slight damage done to 
the property of Abraham Kirkpatrick, in the 
possession of his tenant, which was afterwards 
compensated, behaved with all the regularity 
and order of the French or American armies, 
in their march through a town during the 
revolution with Great Britain. 

The town of Pittsburgh will send delegates 
to the meeting of the 14th instant—what the 
result will be, I know not. I flatter myself, 
nothing more than to send commissioners to 
the President with an address, proposing that 
he shall delay any attempt to surpress this in- 
surrection, as it will be stiled, until the meet- 
ing of Congress. This will be the object, 
simply and alone, with all that labour to avert 
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a civil war. On the part of the government, I 
would earnestly pray a delay until such ad- 
dress and commissioners may come forward. 
This is my object in writing you this letter, 
which I desire you to communicate either by 
Gazette, or otherwise. 

It will be said, this insurrection can be 
easily suppressed—it is but that of a part of 
four counties. Be assured, it is that of the 
greater part—and I am induced to believe, the 
three Virginia counties, on this side the mount- 
ain, will fall in. The first measure then will 
be, the orginization of a new government, 
comprehending the three Virginia counties, 
and those of Pennsylvania, to the westward, to 
what extent I know not. This event, which I 
contemplate with great pain, will be the result 
of the necessity of self-defense. For this 
reason, I earnestly and anxiously wish that 
delay on the part of government may give time 
to bring about, if practicable, good order and 
subordination. By the time Congress meets, 
there may be a favourable issue to the negocia- 
tion, with regard to the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, the western posts &c. A suspension 
of the excise law, during the Indian war, a 
measure I proposed in a publication three 
years ago, in Philadelphia, may, perhaps suf- 
fice. Being then on an equal footing with 
other parts of the union, if they submitted to 
the law, this country might also. 

I anticipate all that can be said with regard 
to example, &c. I may be mistaken, but I am 
decisive in opinion that the United States can- 
not effect the operation of the law in this 
country. It is universally odius in the neigh- 
bouring parts of all the neighbouring states, 
and the militia under the law, in the hands of 
the President cannot be called to reduce an 
opposition. The midland counties, I am per- 
suaded, will not even suffer the militia of more 
distant parts of the union, to pass through 
them. 

But the excise law is a branch of the funding 
system, detested and abhorred by all the phil- 
osophic men, and the yeomanry of America, 
those who hold certificates excepted. There 
is a growling, lurking discontent at this sys- 


tem, that is ready to burst out and discover 
itself every where. I candidly and decidedly 
tell you, the chariot of government has been 
driven Jehu like as to finances; like that of 
Pheton, it has descended from the middle 
path, and is likely to burn up the American 
earth. 

Should an attempt be made to suppress these 
people, I am afraid the question will not be, 
whether you will march to Pittsburgh, but 
whether they will march to Philadelphia, ac- 
cumulating in their course, and swelling over 
the banks of the Susquehanna like a torrent, 
irresistible, and devouring in its progress. 
There can be no equality of contest, between 
the rage of a forest, and the abundance, indo- 
lence, and opulence of a city. If the President 
has evinced a prudent and approved delay in 
the case of the British spoilations, in the case 
of the Indian tribes; much more humane and 
politic will it be to consult the internal peace 
of the government, by avoiding force until 
every means of accomodation are found un- 
availing. I deplore my personal situation; I 
deplore the situation of this country, should a 
civil war ensue. 

An application to the British is spoken of, 
which, may God avert, But what will not 
dispair produce? 

Your most obedient servant 
HucH H. BRACKENRIDGE. * 
Teuch Coxe, esq. 
Philadelphia. 
PHILADA, Novemr 29th, 1794. 
Dear Sir, 

The severe indisposition of Mrs. Lenox® 
obliged me to return to Philadelphia without 
my having the pleasure of seeing my Pittsburgh 
friends. My Portmanteau has not as yet made 
its appearance, I am therefore apprehensive it 
may have been left somewhere on the road. 
Will you be good enough to give directions to 
some of our friends, now on their return, to 
make enquiry, I will also thank you to make 
enquiry after my Saddles & Bridles. My best 
Saddle I mean that Colo Neville should keep in 
lieu of his which was sent to me down the 





river. My Portmanteau and Saddle & my two 
Bridles together with a silver mounted Whip 
left at McLane’s & a pair of Buckskin Breeches 
which was left at a Breeches makers to be 
washed I would wish forwarded to me if it can 
be done without much trouble. I beg you to 
believe that it will give me pleasure to be of 
service to you or any of your friends here. 
Make my best Complements to your good fam- 
ily in which I include our friends the General 
& Mrs. Neville. From what I observed 
when last in your Country I am of opinion his 
situation will be far more eligible than we had 
a right to expect for a more abject set of 
wretches never inhabited a Country & God 
grant a continuanceof it. I suppose Presley is 
on his way down, if not give my Compliments 
to him & his good Lady. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Your very Obliged Servt 
D. LENox. 


The City Horse have all got home. ® 
Major Isaac Craig, Pittsburgh. 


Dear Sir, 

We are much Engaged at this time Hutting. 
I have met with a house of McFarline’s nearly 
finished—it is large and commodious, but we 
are in want of some tools. Have you any in 
the publick store that you can furnish us with 
— if not I will thank you to purchase some for 
me out of the stores in Pittsburgh, send on the 
account by Mr. Pollard, the bearer of this, and 
I will direct my Quarter Master to send on the 
money to you to pay for them, and I will thank 
you for the trouble you are at in this business. 
Mr. Pollard will hand you a list of the tools 
wanting. Dont forget the boat that I spoke to 
you about. I am, Dear Sir, 

your very Humble servt 
DANL MorGANn.” 
25th Novr 94. 
Major Craig, 
Pittsburgh. 
Head Quarters, Jany 

Sir: Mr. Slaughter informs me that you were 

not certain whether the cloathing last left in 
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your possession were for the exclusive use of 
this Army or not, or whether they were for the 
use of the armies of the United States in gen- 
eral. That you may not have a doubt upon 
this subject I have enclosed a list of Cloathing 
transmitted to me from the Secretary at War, 
which he tells me I am to draw for upon you. 
This shows that his design was, that these 
articles were designed solely for the use of the 
Army under my command. Any other appro- 
priation would be attended with the greatest 
inconvenience. As I have sent the list of 
Cloathing merely for your information, I will 
thank you to return it. 
I am with respect 
Your Humble Servt 


DaNnL Morean. 
Major Isaac Craig, 


Pittsburgh. 


Notes. 


1 William Bradford and John Mitchel way- 
laid the mail-carrier near Greensburg, seized 
the mail and carried it to Benj. Parkinson, who 
carried it to Washington, Pa., and from thence 
in company with David Bradford and J. Mar- 
shall to Canonsburg, where they invited Thomas 
Speer and Col. John Canon to the tavern where 
the mail-bag was cut open and the letters ex- 
amined. 

* Fort Fayette at Pittsburgh. 

$ Rev. John Corbly, a Baptist minister who 
resided at Muddy creek. He had taken a very 
active part in opposition to the Revenue act. 

* This letter is copied from a newspaper clip- 
ping—evidently from a Philadelphia paper of 
1794. 

5 Alexander Hamilton, in a letter to Presi- 
dent Washington, dated Rostraver Township, 
in Westmoreland county, }Pa., Nov. 11, 1794, 
writes: ‘‘ Poor Lenox has been on the torture 
so long, and has lately received such unpleas- 
ant accounts, that we have all advised him to 
return to Philadelphia. The substitutes devised 
will guard against injury to the service.” 

® Major David Lenox had been an officer in 
the Pennsylvania Line in the Revolutionary 
war; part of the time as aide-de-camp to 
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General Wayne. He and General John Neville, 
after the fight at ‘‘ Bower Hill,” were com- 
pelled descend the Ohio and reach Philadel- 
phia by passing through Virginia. He returned 
to Western Pennsylvania with the army, called 
out by Washington to surpress the insurrection, 
he being the first-lieutenant of the ‘First 


Troop of Philadelphia Light Horse,” com- 
manded by Captain John Dunlap, a crack com- 
pany more than one hundred years ago, as it now. 
7 Gen. Daniel Morgan with twenty-five hun- 
dred troops remained through the winter of 
1794-5 encamped in the disaffected region. 
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‘ Lire, oo AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
REv. MANASSEH CUTLER, LL., D.’ By his 

grandchildren, William Parker Cutler and 

Julia Perkins Cutler. Published by Robert 

Clarke & Co.: Cincinnati. Vols. I. and II. 
(With portrait and picture of Dr. Cutler’s 
church.) 

These two finely printed volumes are far 
more than the personal life-experiences of one 
man, although there is enough of that within 
them to clearly show one of the stalwart and 
most useful of our western pioneers as he 
really was. They are, in reality, an important 
chapter ‘‘in the true history of the early settle- 
ment of the Ohio valley and the northwest,” 
that ‘*has been omitted from current discus- 
sions and histories relating to that general sub- 
ject”.—an omission not merely one of inci- 
dents and personalities, but extending to the 
main historical facts. The connection of Dr. 
Cutler therewith may be best understood by 
the following explanatory points, taken from 
the introduction to the above: The great or- 
ganic law passed by congress on the thirteenth 
of July, 1787, for the government of the north- 
west, occupies and deserves a prominent place 
in the admiration of posterity ; but the reasons 
why some of its most valuable provisions were 
inserted and its main features suddenly and 
favorably changed have never been fully ex- 
plained. The reasons why a system of surveys 
was organized and systematic and permanent 
occupation of the Ohio country was undertaken 
in direct connection with the application of the 
institutions of civil government, are not well 





understood. ‘It will be seen (by perusal of 
these volumes) that congress and the army 
were the principal factors; that there was a 
concert of action, if not of design; that con- 
gress sought to prepare the way for the occupa- 
tion of the western wilderness, to make rough 
places smooth and the crooked places straight ; 
while the army, with their commander-in-chief 
in full support, sought to retrieve losses, heal 
wounds, and find repose by encountering new 
risks, new hardships and new dangers in laying 
deep and broad the foundations of Christian 
civilization in new states ‘westward of the 
Ohio.’ The service performed by Dr. Cutler 
was in bringing into harmonious action the 
lines of policy that were marked by one party 
and cordially accepted by the other, As the 
agent of the Ohio Company of Associates he 
succeeded in placing in the hands of an intel- 
ligent body of his fellow-citizens, mainly com- 
posed of officers of the army, the first applica- 
tion, on an efficient scale, of the land selling 
policy, and at the same time of the govern- 
mental policy of congress. This effort brought 
him in direct contact with both parties. The 
narrative, mainly by himself and his cotem- 
poraries, will show the steps taken and results 
accomplished.” 

Viewed in this light the book becomes a con- 
tribution to western history of the utmost 
value, and a true understanding of the rapid 
settlement of this western country can hardly 
be had without it. It contains a mass of valua- 
ble information upon many points not outlined 





in the above, has been carefully prepared, and 
gives evidence of extended research and care- 
ful selection on the part of its editors. The 
main bulk of the work consists of original 
papers in which Dr. Cutler and his associates 
tell the story far more complete than could be 
gained by any second-hand recital. We can 
but repeat that it is a contribution to history 
of great value and of most timely appearance 
in the anniversary year of the settlement of the 
Ohio valley. 


‘One HunpreD Days IN Europe.’ By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company: Boston and New York, 
Received of Cobb, Andrews & Co. 

This veteran poet and author has so sure a 
hold and so permanent a claim upon the atten- 
tion of the public, that no matter when, or 
where, or of what he writes, he will find readers 
enough to satisfy even the most grasping liter- 
ary ambition. And it must in justice be said 


of this book, that no matter with what motive 
one may take it up, he is sure to continue on 


from the very charm of description, the light 
and sparkle and brightness with which each 
page is adorned. A glance is first given at a 
visit to Europe a half century ago; and then 
the reader is carried over the course once more 
with an enthusiasm that never tires. Dr. 
Holmes has a happy faculty of seeing much 
where the general traveler would go carelessly 
or stolidly by, and therefore makes even a well- 
worn path new and pleasant. The one hundred 
days were amply filled with motion, experience 
and investigation ; and the result is one of the 
brightest and best books of travel published in 
these many days. 


¢* A THIRD OF A CENTURY IN THE GOLD-FIELDs : 
Tue EXPERIENCES OF A ForTy-NINER Dur- 
ING THIRTY-FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA.’ By Charles 
D. Ferguson. Edited by Frederick T. Wal- 
lace. Illustrated. Published by the Wil- 
liams Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The charm of a book of this character lies in 
its perfect naturalness. When a man who 
has lived the active, stirring life that has been 
passed by Mr. Ferguson amid scenes of travel, 
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adventure and danger, begins to tell the story 
of that life, he is sure—no matter how plain or 
simple the speech—to make his reader see it 
with his own eyes, and take in all the scenes 
described with the freshness of first impres- 
sions. While the skillful and able pen of Mr. 
Wallace (author of ‘ Men and Events of a Half 
Century’) has touched the narration at many 
points, it has done so with such discreet light- 
ness of touch as to destroy nothing of that 
original freshness and charm. The story is 
indeed well told, and there is much within it 
that is worth such permanent preservation. 
Mr. Ferguson went to the far west when a boy, 
and was in that rush of “ forty-nine ” upon the 
gold fields of California. We see him in the 
moments of first inspiration of travel, follow 
him in the long and dreary journey across the 
plains to Salt Lake City, and thence onward to 
California. The five hundred and more pages 
of which the book is composed are so filled 
with matters of interest that an attempt at de- 
scription would but end in failure. Mr, Wal- 
lace well says in his introduction: ‘Of the 
vast multitude who sought those lands, hun- 
dreds and probably thousands never reached 
them, but whose unknown graves dot the 
plains, whose bones lie scattered upon the 
deserts, or rest among the coral reefs of the 
Pacific ocean. The spirit of adventure per- 
vaded old and young alike, and the gray-haired 
man and the beardless boy were partners and 
companions in that most hazardous enterprise 
of the age. In this volume is sought to be 
recorded something of the personal experiences 
during a third of a century of one among the 
thousands of Ohio boys who were ‘out in the 
forty-nine.’ In the preparation of the pages of 
this book the editor has had the benefit of very 
ample notes recently made by the narrator 
from memory, he never having kept a written 
diary, and of many personal interviews. In 
yielding to the importunities of many to puta 
few of his experiences into readable form, he 
has constantly insisted that no exaggerations 
shall be indulged in, and nothing stated but 
the simple truth.” The work is well illus- 
trated; and in its elegant print and binding, 
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show that Cleveland can compete in book- 
making with any city in the land. 


‘Ca IRA! OR DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVO- 
LuTION: A Stupy.’ By Lawrence Gron- 
lund, A. M., author of ‘ The Co-Operative 
Commonwealth.’ Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard: Boston. (‘‘ Dedicated to the Earnest 
Minority who are Waiting and Working for 
the New Social Order.”) ? 

The author names his work ‘‘ A Key to the 
French Revolution.” Unlocking, as one may, 
that remarkable social and political epoch, 
there can be no end to the deep and perhaps 
unfathomable mysteries it contains, Thiers 
with plain description, and Carlyle with mete- 
oric philosophy, have done their best, and Vic- 
tor Hugo-has laid on the colors as his view led 
him to paint, and yet we know little about it. 
In this life of Danton—a life, one may say, 
that describes events through biography—we 
find a new view, a new treatment and con- 
clusions in some respects altogether new. 
‘¢ The principal lessons which this volume will 
draw from the French Revolution,” says the 
author, ‘‘in the way of example and warning, 
are that Danton was a true instrument in the 
hands of the Power behind Evolution, and 
just the Aind of leader we, in our generation, 
should encourage ; that, on the other hand, good 
intentions alone avail nothing in popular lead- 
ers, and that, therefore, we should, wth all 
our might, repress our Robespierres, Heberts, and 
Murats”»—men who exist in abundance, as we 
all know, did the opportunity for their leader- 
ship present itself. 

Coincide or not, as we may, with the con- 
clusions of ‘Ca Ira!’ one cannot deny that, 
next to Carlyle, it is the strongest picture in 
purpose and color that has yet been given of 
that tragedy in the world’s history; and no 
one can forget that the French Revolution be- 
longs not alone to France, but to mankind. It 
is a book worth reading, wcrth studying, if for 
no other reason that it sketches the outlines of 
aman, made on the model of Samson, of Her- 
cules, of Thor. Danton’s is a name that will 
not be forgotten while the heroic men of earth 
are remembered and admired, In addition to 


this attraction of strong personality, the study 
of the pressing social questions of to-day, in 
light of the past, adds a new interest and 
charm to the work, and makes it one that is 
bound to command attention and evoke earn- 
est debate. 


‘THE FISHERY QUESTION: ITs ORIGIN, His- 
TORY, AND PRESENT SITUATION. WITH A 
MAP OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FISHING 
GROUNDS, AND A SHORT BIBLIOGRAPHY,’ By 
Charles Isham. Published by G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York. (Questions of the 
Day, No. XLI.) 

The subject has been treated fully and fairly, 
and the monograph is one that cannot but 
commend itself toall who are interested in a 
question that has occupied so large a share of 
attention in the past, and that must be often 
heard of in the future. The purpose and 
scope of the work are outlined in the title. 


‘AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONS: A STUDY 
OF THEIR GROWTH.’ By Henry Hitchcock, 
LL.D. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
New York. (Questions of the Day, No. 
XXXVIL.) 

The above contains in full the able address 
delivered by Mr. Hitchcock before the New 
York State Bar association, at its tenth annual 
meeting at Albany, in January, 1887. It was 
prepared with care, and is a careful study of 
the various important interests involved in the 
various state constitutions, with their amend- 
ments, relations to each other, etc. 


‘THE HISTORY OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE OF 
1837: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF ITS ORIGIN, 
ITs DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE STATES, AND 
THE USES TO WHICH IT WAS APPLIED.’ By 
Edward G, Bourne, B. A., Foote scholar in 
Yale college. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York. 

At this time, when the surplus in the treas- 
ury of the United States has become so great a 
question that the President devotes his entire 
annual message to it, to the exclusion of all 
else, and the question of the tariff is brought 
up for a new discussion because of it, a glance 
at the past is pertinent, as showing us what the 
experience of our country was in a like crisis. 











The history of the surplus of 1837 has been 
ably related, and brings forth many a point of 
financial and political history of which this 
generation knows nothing. Mr. Bourne has 
not given us much theory, but a great deal of 
fact, plainly and fairly stated. His book comes 
at the right time and fully covers the ground. 


* DETAILED MINUTI€ OF SOLDIER LIFE IN THE 
ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 1861-1865.’ 
By Carlton McCarthy, private second com- 
pany Richmond Howitzers, Cutsham’s bat- 
talion artillery, second corps, A. N. V.; 
with illustrations by William L. Sheppard, 
lieutenant second company, Richmond How- 
itzers, A.N.V. Published by J. W. Ran- 
dolph & English : Richmond, Virginia. 

The title is a fair and full description of the 
work, except that it cannot, of course, do jus- 
tice to the wealth of incident, experience, fun, 
tragedy and excitement with which the book 
abounds. It is the story of the Confederate 
private, told by himself, and shaded with no 
romance or fancy that the facts themselves do 
not suggest and warrant. It is a readable and 


interesting book. 


‘Tue INDIAN’s SIDE OF THE INDIAN QuEs- 
TIon.’ By William Barrows, D. D., author 
of ‘Oregon: the Struggle for Possession,’ 
‘The United States of Yesterday and of To- 
Morrow,’ etc. Published by Lothrop 
company: Boston. 

Those who have read the very able and al- 
ways interesting papers that Mr. Barrows has 
contributed to these pages, have no need of 
being told that this is one of the clearest, fair- 
est and most graphic presentations of a side of 
a question that has been too little heard, that 
has been yet given to the public. The author 
proceeds upon no mere theory of humanity to 
build up his case, but has studied the question 
and built himself upon facts that it seems diffi- 
cult to gainsay. As has been well said: He 
‘* believes the Dawes bill brings such oppor- 
tunity as never before existed for saving the 
Indian peoples and making self-sustaining, 
self-reliant, capable citizens of them, But he 
believes that the law will amount to nothing 
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without the systematic, persistent and watchful 
codperation of friendly Americans, They are 
not the Indian’s neighbors, The Indian’s 
neighbors are not his friends, Frontiersmen 
have got to be held in check by the law and 
public opinion behind the law.” With a view 
to bringing about that accord, he reviews the 
whole history of Indian management briefly 
and in a business-like manner, with continual 
citing of authorities, This is Indian history 
with a purpose ; and this short book is a means 
of intelligence on the whole question, which 
recently has taken on so new a phase that it 
needs to be studied anew. Mr, Barrows has 
done a service not only to the Indian race but 
to the American people and humanity as well. 


Minor and pamphlet publications received: 

‘THE NATIONAL SIN OF LITERARY Piracy.’ 
By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 


‘PusBLic PARKS: A COMPILATION OF FAcTs 
AND STATISTICS, GATHERED FROM OFFICIAL 
AND OTHER Sources, RELATIVE TO THE BENE- 
FITS AND PROFITS DERIVED THEREFROM IN 
LARGE COMMUNITIES; TOGETHER WITH A 
BrigF History OF PARK UNDERTAKINGS IN 
THE UNITED States.’ Compiled and Edited 
by W. H. Eckman. Published by J, B. Savage: 
Cleveland. 


‘ EUROPEAN SCHOOLS OF HisToRY AND PoLI- 
Tics,’ By Andrew D. White. No. XIL., 
fifth series Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


‘INAUGURATION OF THE PERRY STATUE, 
SEPTEMBER 10, A. D., 1885 [at Newport, 
Rhode Island], with the addresses of William 
P. Sheffield and the remarks in receiving the 
Statue by Governor Wetmore and Mayor 
Franklin; with the speeches at the dinner of 
the Governor, Mayor, Honorable George Ban- 
croft, Justices Blatchford and Durfee, Admirals 
Rodgers, Almy and Luce, the letter of Colonel 
William H. Potter, etc.; with an appendix,’ 
Published by John P. Sanborn, Newport, 
Rhode Island, for the committee, 














